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Not the memory, but the man, must be fed. If 


this were not so, it would be appalling to think of 
the number of good sermons one has heard and for- 
gotten. But many @ text, or a sermon, has lost its 
identity to the memory to pass into the character of 
him who forgets it. It is often of value to remember 
words and phrases, but it is even better to assimilate 
their truth that it may live in character. 


They say that it is modesty that makes church- 
members prefer a back seat in 'prayer-meeting. But 
when those church-members, who are so affected by 
modesty, were seen at the World’s Fair in Chicago, 
they seemed as ready as anybody else to press to the 
front through the gates of admission, to elbow through 
the crowd for a sight of the exhibits, to be ahead of 
others at the lunch-tables, and to take the best seats 
in the street-cars on the way back again. How is 
this difference to be accounted for? Is it because 
chureh-members have no modesty, when there is a 
prospect of selfish gain, but have an excess of it when 


they can help one another by coming to the front? 
That question is worth thinking about. 


Christianity isa social matter, and the true Chris- 
tian feels the need of being with and among his 
brethren. The Romans ‘could not understand why 
“this new sect” must be holding meetings all the 
time—daily, even. Why could they not go singly or 
in families to their temples, and make their offerings 
to their God, and come away, as the pagans did? It 
was largely the necessity fur meeting together which 
exposed the Christians to suffering and martyrdom. 
There are many nominal Christians in our day who 
would incur no such risk. Their piety has no 
overflow, which‘ requires the Christian congregation 
to receive it and give it full scope in sympathy, in 
praise, in kindly act. They would have given 
the Romans no trouble in that matter. But where 
there is no overflow, there must be a scanty flow of 
love to Christ and to his brethren. 





Attending to one’s own business faithfully is better 
than attending to any other business, however good 
that other business in itself may be. The duty to 


Ged-is the duty for which, for the time being, one is 
responsible before man and before God. Even prayer, 
or Bible study, or church attendance, should not be 
permitted to interfere with the pressing duties of the 
hour in practical service in one’s immediate sphere of 
personal action. An item has been going the rounds 


city was suspended for neglect of duty, because he 
was in church instead of being on his beat, according 
to his assignment ; and this has been spoken of as an 
injustice toward the policeman. But if that police- 
man’s duty was outside of that church building at 
that time, he was blameworthy for being in the 
church just then. God wants no man to lack in per- 
sonal fidelity to his superiors or to his fellows on the 
plea of interest in public or private worship. “To 
obey is better than sacrifice,” and a man will best 
please God by doing the duty to which God as- 


signs him. 


Phrases and aphorisms have their right use as 
guides to action, but their misuse or overuse may 
weaken and paralyze effort. When persons differ as 
to their preferences for certain authors, as to their 


many other objects of fair discussion, the outcome of 
it all is pleasantly summed up in the phrase, “ It is a 
mere matter of taste,” or “ There is no accounting for 
tastes.” And so in a large number of instances it is 
true that neither is more right than the other. The 
artist who devotes himself to genre or to historical 
work is, abstractly, neither more right nor more 
wrong than the artist who devotes himself to land- 
scape or to marine views. However interesting the | 
progress of any discussion between them may be, in 
the end their difference will be, at least in the main, | 
a question of taste. Because of the frequent appli- | 
cability and right use of these phrases about tastes, 
we come to over-use and abuse them. We are satis- 
fied to justify ourselves in our differences, which 





really at bottom involve questions of right and of 
moral purport, by carelessly declaring them to be “ a! 


which one has been assigned in the providence of | 


of the press to the effect that a policeman in a Western | 


likings for objects of art, or as to their judgments in | 








mere question of taste.” And because we have so 
often agreed that there is no accounting for tastes, we 
are satisfied to allow the trend of life to turn down- 
ward instead of upward. We neglect to exercise the 
will power, and to hold ourselves, our sentiments, 
our desires, our appetites, our aspirations, our out- 
ward actions, and our very tastes, in that firm control ’ 
which is the sum and substance of character. Those 
things which, sooner or later, involve the life or death 
of the soul, are not to be allowed to drop into the 
category of things for which we claim to be not 
accountable, simply because we choose to say “ there 
is no accounting for” them. 





INGRATITUDE IN CITIZENSHIP. 


A man cannot be a true man who ignores his de- 
pendence upon God’s government of the universe. 
Man’s very life is secured to him through that gov- 
ernment, and in it he lives and moves, and has his 
being. If he says, or by his: action seems to say, 
that he owes nothing to God, and that he cares not 
for God’s government, he thereby shows himself to 
be either thoughtless and silly, or defiantly ungrate- 
ful. Gratitude for what is his in and through the 
governtnent of God is a legitimate consequence of a 
man’s intelligent apprehension, and of his fitting 
appreciation, of what that government is to him and 
to his. 

So also it is in a man’s relation to civil government 
in its best and highest aspects. A man is born under 
civil government. He is preserved in life by the 
processes of civil government. His commonest en- 
joyments and his most sacred privileges are secured 
to him through the operations of the civil govern- 
ment which is over him and about him. If he ignores 
his dependence on that government, and his obliga- 
tions to it, if he says that it is nothing to him, and 
that he neither asks anything from it nor owes any- 
thing to it, he shows his pitiable ignorance or his 
culpable folly. He is not a full-grown and a well- 
rounded man as a Christian citizen. 

Yet there are men who have no thought of God 
and God’s government in their minds, and there are 
Christian citizens who live as if they had no obliga- 
tions to, or responsibilities for, the workings of the 
civil government under which God has set them in 
his providence, and in the direction of which he has 
assigned to them a definite share. Such men are 
thoughtless, or they are wrong thinkers. At the best 
they are lacking in their duties as citizens, and in 
their gratitude for citizenship. 

The Bible teaches us that the human “ powers 
that be are ordained of God ;” that the human ruler 
as our ruler is “a minister of God.” Paul, even 

though he stood as a special represéntative of God, 
| recognized his position as a Roman citizen, and felt 
called on to use the rights and privileges of -his hu- 
man citizenship for the furtherance of the gospel of 
| Christ. Yet this was while Nero was emperor of 
| Rome, and while there was as much of imperfectness 
and of perversion of power in the government to which 
he gave allegiance, as in any government since that 
| day. How much greater reason is there that an 
| American citizen should recognize his allegiance to 
| sed the obligation of his duties under the govera- 
ment, for the very forms and powers of which he is as 
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positively and directly responsible as any other per- 
son on the face of the earth ! 

Under the United States government, a man, having 

arrived at years of maturity, is privileged to bear a 
part as a voter in shaping the policy and maintain- 
ing the existence of the government as a government. 
This privilege carries with it a corresponding duty 
and responsibility. A man thus entitled to the pri- 
vilege of citizenship, is accountable before God and 
hie fellows for the right exercise of that privilege, 
and for the performance or the shirking of the corre- 
sponding duty and responsibility. Yet there are 
men who never vote, who never lift a finger or speak 
a word in the exercise of their privileges as voters, 
atid as those to whom, in the providence of God, the 
shaping of the government of one of the great nations 
of the earth is committed. What is to be thought of 
such shirkers as these ? 
_. Apart from the comparatively few persons who 
have conscientious scruples against voting, and who 
are, therefore, to be judged all by themselves in this 
matter, most of those who could vote, but who fail to 
do so, are neglectful of their plain duty through 
thoughtlessness or indifference. Many of them speak 
of their action, or their non-action, when they speak 
of it at-all, as if théy owed nothing to the govern- 
ment, and therefore did nothing for the government. 
They practically claim to live apart from the gov- 
ernment, as neither dependent upon it nor responsible 
for it, and to be willing to do without the govern- 
ment, as the government must do without them. 
What if the government were to take such ungrate- 
ful citizens at their word, and withhold its protection 
and’aid from them so long as they withhold, respect 
and co-operation from it? 

In such a case, the streets would not be graded 
and paved in front of the homes of these citizens. 
Neither water nor gas would be brought to their 
houses.. The fire department would not turn out to 
save their dwellings or stores from burning. The 
police would not protect their property or lives from 
depredation or violence. When they callec for help 
for those dear to them, the government would shut 
its.ears to their cry. No postal facilities would be 
granted to them for the giving or receiving of letters. 
Safety would no longer be assured to them in re- 
ligious worship, or in private devotion, or in the 
quiet of home life. Neither peace nor civilization, 
hor any sign of material or intellectual progress, 
would be theirs as a certainty. How long, think ye, 
would this state of things be continued before the 
negligent and contemptuous citizen would cry out, 
“Enough! I am ready to help the government if 
the government will help me and mine” ? 

A child who does not recognize his dependence on 
his parents, and acknowledge his obligation to them, 
is an ungrateful child. A man who fails to acknowl- 
edge his indebtedness to God for everything that he 
is, or has, or hopes for, is an ungrateful man. A 
citizen who does not in thought and word and act 
acknowledge his dependence on the civil government 
which is over him, and who neglects his duty of 
seeking to make that government a better one, is an 
ungrateful citizen, It is well that parents do not 
neglect ungrateful children, that God does not leave 
ungrateful men to themselves, that civil governments 
do not withdraw their protection and ministry from 
eitizens who shirk their duty as citizens and voters. 

The duty of voting is as positive a duty as the 
duty of praying, or of being pureand honest. How 
@ citizen votes is a matter between himself and his 
God. That he votes somehow, is a matter for which 
he has a responsibility to his government, and to his 
fellow-citizens, as well as to his God. If he continues 
to shirk that duty, the condemnation will be his 
which comes to every shirker of duty in the final 
sentence: “ Inasmuch as ye did it not ”— 


There are other duties of citizenship that accom- 
pany the duty of voting, but this duty is fundamental 
to them all. Let no citizen fail of his duty as a 


of ingratitude i in a citizenship for which he has reason 
to rejoice, and for fidelity in which God will call him 
to account. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 
Nore.—This department has its purpose and its limitations, 
Its purpose is the giving and answering of such of the letters 
received by the Editor as, in his opinion, have, or ought to 
have, an interest to readersgenerally, and for which the space 
can conveniently be found. Its limitations are fixed by the 
requirements of other departments. There are times when 
ten letters which might have a place here are received, where 
one can be printed. Letters are warmly welcomed, and they 
are cordially invited, even though not all of them can be 
edto. Under no circumstances is an anonymous letter 
either answered or read by the Editor. The signature to 
every letter or postal card in an unfamiliar handwriting -is 
first looked for. If that be lacking, the document is at onee 
destroyed unread. Personal requests for aid in the selection 
or purchase of books, or other helps to study, cannot, as a rule. 
be responded to, in this department or by private letter. 


A figure of speech is not a definition; and different 
persons will interpret a figure of speech differently. A 
New Jersey lady teacher is disturved over a figure of 
speech employed by Miss Julia E. Peck, because she has 
mistaken it for a definition, She says, among other 
things: 


Will you excuse me if, under the head of Notes on Open 
Letters, I take exception to the definition of the*word “ con- 

science” given by Miss Julia E. Peck in her “ Hints for 
Primary Teachers”? She calls it the “ voice. of God.” We 
often hear of an “ unenlightened conscience.” Could the “‘ voice 
of God” ever be unenlightened ? Webster defines ‘‘ conscience” 
as “ the faculty, power, or principle, within us, which decides on 
the lawfulness or unlawfalness of our own actions and affec- 

tions, and instantly approves or condemns them,” etc. ... Was 
not Saul of Tarsus acting according to his unenlightened con- 
science-when he persecuted the Christian Church of old? And 
when the Spirit of God did enlighten him, did he not condemn 
those acts of cruelty, which, before, he really believed he was 
doing in the service of God? In later years Paul wrote that 


Now, if conscience were the “ voice of God,” would not this 
great Apostle have cheerfully submitted to its judgment? I 
have been taught to believe that the Holy Spirit worked upon 
the conscience, not that the consciencé itself was the “ Spirit” 
working ‘in us.:.. We take The Sunday School Timés here 
for the superintendent and every teacher of our Sanday-school, 
and we feel jealous that the paper whose teachings we value so 
highly should always give a “certain sound ” for our young 
teaghers and scholars, 


The difference between Miss Peck and the New Jersey 
teacher is not as to the definition of conscience, but as to 
the sense in which it’ can be spoken of figuratively as 
“God’s voice.” Conscience is a divinely implanted 
faculty in man, telling him that he ought to do right; 
and in that sense itis fair to call it God’s voice. But 
conscience does not inform a man as to the limits of 
right and wrong. Man must learn these by the instruc- 
tion of the Bible as illuminated by the Holy Spirit. It 
is the-man’s mind, rather than his conscience, that needs 
to be instructed. His God-given conscience always tells 
him to do right; but he is to learn from a revelation 
outside of himself what are the details of duty. God's 
voice in the conscience says to man, “ Do right.” God’s 
voice in the conscience does not define and explain 
the right. Doubtless the conscience of the writer in 
Webster’s Dictionary told him he ought to give a cor- 
rect definition of “conscience,” but his mind was not suf- 
ficiently instructed to enable him to do it. It was not 
his conscience, but his intelligence, which misled him. 


The rainbow is seen only on the horizon, never in the 
zenith. We look back for it, or forward, never overhead. 
The sky just above us has ho iridescent colors. The 
ground at our feet is rough and hard. But away back, 
or away forward, is the golden haze in the misty dis- 
tance, which prompts us to aay, “ Oh, the good old days! 
Oh, the good time coming !” rather than “Oh, the glori- 
ous present!” All this is natural, but it is not sensible. 
It is childish, not child-like. God’s way is onward. 
There was never so good a time as now. This is the way 
for the child of God to feel. It is true that the best is yet 
to come, but it is to come to us by our moving on, not by 
our turning back. Yet God’s children are as ready now 
as in the days of the exodus from Egypt to wonder 
whether the old-time bondage were not better than the 
present liberty. Here comes another question in this 
line from a theological seminary in Ohio: 


he could not “be judged” by “another man’s conscience.” | 








(eth smd shceplSabion proving an efficacious isaportinsond to 
its spread ? 

What ground is there for doubt on this subject ?. There 
are certainly more Christians in the world to-day, than 
there were in the world on the first Christian Pentecost. 
There were never so mavy Christians as now, nor was 
there ever so large a proportion of the inhabitants of the 
earth among the followers of Christ as st this.time. 
While many Christians have a low standard of eonduet, 
there was never so high a standard reached by any of 
the saints in former days as is now exhibited in the lives 

of multitudes of Christians. Thousands of churches 
show a better spiritual life than prevailed in. the apos- 
tolic churches to which the Epistles were written... The 
average Qhristian standard of now is better than the 
average Christian standard of the seeond century, or of 
the eighteenth, or of any century between, _ The zeal of 
the Apostle Paul and the love of the Apostle John did 
not transcend the zeal and love of many a Christian of 
the present time. There are Christian women who are 
the supcriors of Lydia and Phoebe. Never before were 
so many Christians, as now. possessed of. the spirit of 
self-sacrifice and of devotion to Christ; never before 
were Cliristian missionaries or their converts so ready to 
witness for Christ by martyrdom. And as.to.the fruits 
of Christianity in conduct, and as to the, influence of 
Christianity in the morals of the community in and out 
of the churches, the last century has shown wonderful 
and unexampled progress. There is less of intemper- 
ance, of licentiousness, of gambling; apd there is less 
of blatant infidelity and of bold blasphemy. There was 
never a time when the Bible was the center of interest to 
so large a portion of the world as at present, or when so 
many men of scientific attainment recognized its divine 
authority. Christianity in every phase and in every 
sense has made rapid gain, and its progress is greater 
just now than at any former day. What folly in even 
questioning this fact ! 
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HE KNOQWETH OUR FRAME. 
BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 
we dens accept ourselves as We are. ROMOND SCHERRR. 


God pours his soul fn different moldi, 
>» (Ati mone tity "Chddse the futtty Gr dibé, ° 
One but a scanty measure holds ; 
Another, all infinities. 
This is fire-hot, and that dew-eool ; 
And one seems empty, one seems full. 


All are of him,—the seant, the frail, 
Know their own limits, nor répine. 

The coarser shape and clay avail 
For use as though of finest live. 

The mold the potter cast askew 

May duly still a good work do. 


Let us accept, then, as we must, 
Our limitations, since we kuow 
That God, who framed us out of dust 
For his good pleasure, made us 80, 
And measured our capacities 
Aceording to his just decrees. 


Failure is harder in ourselves _ 
Than ’tis to watch another fail. 
To know, however hard one delves, 
A thin soil is of no avail; 
° To see another lightly do 
The task impossible to you,— 


—— = 





All this is bitter-hard; and yet, 
Take courage, soul, accept your lot, 
And take this ¢omfort,—not forget, — 
God made us, who mistaketh not ; 
And every soul he shaped and willed 
May be with grace and glory filled. 


Newport, R. I. 





COLOSSIANS AND EPHESIANS: TWO 
» KINDRED EPISTLES OF PAUL'S © 
LATER LIFE. 
BY PROFESSOR GLORGE B. STEVENS, D.D. 


These letters were written while the Apostle was a 
prisoner. The common view is that he wrote: them 
while at Rome awaiting trial (comp. Acts 27); butmany 
scholars refer them to the earlier imprisonment at 
Omsarea (Acts 23 and 24). In either case they would fall 
within the years A.D.60-63, Their kinship of ideas is 
naturally explained by the fact that they belong to the 
same period of the Apostle’s life, and are written for 





If you deem the following question pertinent; an anawer in 





yoter, unless he is willing to stand out as a monument 


The Sunday School Times would settle in our mind a question 
we have heard disputed. Is Christianity gaining, or are free 





ehurches in Asia Minor, whose conditions were, in im- 
Paine respects, similer.. It iy the opinion of many 
critics, for which there are some strong fessons, that 
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‘Ephesians was originally destined for a group of 
churches, The general character of the Epistle, and the 
absence of personal allusions, would thus be naturally 
accounted for. . 

' These Epistles deal chiefly with the person and wor 

of Christ. They were occasioned by the presence in the 
Asia Minor churches of forms of heresy, which tended 
to degrade Christ to the rank of a creature, and to deny 
to him supremacy over the church and the world. These 
forms of error threatened the integrity of the gospel as 
really as did the Judaizing heresy which had invaded 
the Galatian churches, but in a different way. The 
error against which Paul inveighs in Romans and Gala- 
tians threatened to undermine the principle of faith as 
the one condition of salvation by mixing up with it the 
principle of works or desert. The error combatted in 
these Epistles (especially in Colossians) tended to destroy 
the principle of faith by degrading the object of faith. 
Both were alike fatal to the purity and simplicity of the 
gospel, and led to the same ultimate result; namely, 
the supplementing of humble trust in divine gtace by 
various observances which were regarded as essential. 
In the former case, these observances were deeds of legal 
obedience. In the latter, they were determined by the 
peculiar form of the error which had gained sway, and 
which we must more particularly describe. The Colos- 
sian Epistle reflects its nature most clearly. F 

The Colossian heresy was a species of Jewish eclecti- 
cism. It was a compound of elements derived from 
Jewish and heathen sources. On its Jewish side it was 
most akin to the tenets of the obscure and ascetic Essenes. 
On its heathen side it included, in a rudimentary form, 
some of the ideas which were “elaborated, in the second 
century, into the great systems called Gnosticism, These 
two sources of the error were alike in one important 
particular. They both favored ascetic abstinences, The 
gnostic idea was that matter was evil; the material 
world was corrupting, and purity consisted in the utmost 
possible separation from it. God stood in no immediate 
relation to it. The gulf which separated it from him 
was bridged over by orders of intermediate beings, some- 
times called angels, sometimes wons. These ideas had 
two important bearings :. one upon the conception of the 
religious life, and the ether upon the doctrine of Christ’s 
person and work, They tended,.on the one hand, to 
reduce religion to an observance of ascetic rules, and 
thus to make it a series of deeds which were regarded 
as having an inherent virtue, instead of a life of simple 
trust. in God’s grace; and, on the other hand, they 
assumed that Christ was merely one link in the chain of 
intermediate agencies by which the material world was 
united to God, thus lowering his dignity and completely 
denying his sole mediatorship in salvation. 

Let us note some of the traces of this ascetic theory of 
religion in Colossians. The most important passage is 
2:16-23. Paul exhorts his readers not to submit them- 
selves to the judgments of men in respect to eating and 
drinking, and the observance of special days (v. 16). 
Here we have an obvious reference to the tendency of 
the errorists to insist upon certain Jewish views of clean 
and unclean meats, and to bind the burdens of the 
law upon the Christian. The Apostle contends that 
these ideas belong to a dispensation which has passed 
away, which was as a shadow compared to the permanent 
substance of spiritual truth contained in the gospel 
(v.17). Again, he warns them against the enforcement 
upon their consciences of a “ voluntary humility ” (v. 18); 
that is, an assumed or forced humility, which falsely 
supposes that self-denial and suffering for their own sake 
are acceptable to God. He teaches his readers that, as 
Christians who should have learned the right use of 
God’s gifts, they have no need to adopt such ascetic 
rules as “ Handie not, nor taste, nor touch.” Such rules 
are framed according to “the precepts and doctrines of 
men” (vs. 21, 22). Religion does not consist in such 
cowardly abstinences. They may, indeed, give an out- 
ward appearance of goodness, but there is no inherent 
virtue or use in such enforced austerities; physical 
privations and tortures do not purify the soul, and “are 
not of any value against the indulgence of the flesh” 
(v. 28). 

References to the erroneous ideas of Christ which were 
rife at Colosse# are readily discerned when it is remem- 
bered that in the philosophy or gnosis of the time the 
sum of the agencies which were intermediate between 
the evil world and the transcendent Deity was called the 
pleroma, or “the fulness.” To this idea the Apostle 
makes allusion in Colossians 2 : 8-10, where he warns 
his readers to beware lest any one make a spoil or prey 
of them by means of the current speculations which are 
human and worldly, and “ not after Christ: for in him 


dwelleth all the fulness [ pieroma] of fhe Godhead bodily, 
and in him ye are made full [receive your complete- 
ness], who is the head,” etc. It is'as if Paul said: 
“You hear much from certain teachers about the ful- 
ness of God’s revelation and mediation. Be not carried 
away with it. I tell you Christ is the true fulness, the 
perfect mediator, the one who adequately reveals God to 
men, and binds the world to God. He is the one 
supreme agent of God in revelation, ‘in whom are all 
the treasures of wisdom and knowledge hidden’ ” (2: 8). 
Hence Paul warns against the “worshipping of the 
angels” (2: 18), which have been substituted for Chriet 
in this speculative system. 

Over against these false views the Apostle sets forth 
his lofty doctrine of Christ’s unique pre-eminence in 
person and office. He affirms his absolute pre-existence 
and his creatorship of all things (1: 16, 17); he is the 
head of the church, the one in whom it has its very ex- 
istence and unity (1: 18), and the head of all heavenly 
powers and orders (2:10), so that his dignity is abso- 
lutely unique; and, to make any other being or beings 
the object of faith or worship, is to cease to “ hold fast 
the head” (2: 19); in him is summed up the wisdom 
of God (1: 28),'and the mysteries of his grace (1 : 26); 
and it is through him that God will abolish the discords 
of the universe, and re-establish its unity and harmony 
(1:20). This reconciliation js, on the one hand, between 
God and man‘on account of sin, and, on the other, be- 
tween Géntiles and Jews (Col. 2: 14,15; comp. Eph. 
2: 18-16). In Ephesians the headship of Christ is also 
strongly asserted, both in relation to the church and to 
the universe (Eph. 1: 22, 28; 4: 15; 5: 23; 1: 10, 21). 

I have alluded to the general similarity between Co- 
lossians and Ephesians. This similarity, however, is 
offset by differences in emphasis and in the movement of 
the thought which a critical study discloses. Cvulossians 
is more polemic, being written for the direct refutation 
of heresy ; Ephesians is more general and constructive, 
having as,its primary object to edify and instruct. Co- 
lossians speaks more of the person of the Redeemer; 
Ephesians, more of redemption in general. In Colos- 
sians the relation of Christ to the universe, his “‘ cosmic 
significance,” is more emphasized; in Ephesians the 
main stress is laid upon his relation to the church. In 
Colossians the pre-eminence of Christ is grounded rather 
upon the nature of his person,—it belongs to him in- 
herently and from the beginning; in Ephesians it is 
described rather as depending upon the divine will which 
has exalted him to headship over.the church: In Co- 
lossians the fulness ( pleroma) is répresented as dwelling 
in the person of the Redeemer and that in his bodily 
form of existence; in Ephesians this fulness of divine 
life and power resides in the church, which is Christ’s 
mystical body. 

Both Epistles deal with the most transcendent themes, 
—election, grace, the reconciliation of the great divisions 
of mankind to one another, and of all men to God 
through Him who is the mediator of unity and harmony 
in the universe. In accord with the nature of their con- 
tents, the Epistles are marked by an impressive eleva- 
tion of tone and style. 


Yale University. 





PRIDE AND HUMILITY. 
BY FRANK WALCOTT HUTT. 


She that was proud 
Is lying in a stately shroud ; 
A tearless grief looks coldly down 
From eyes that wear a haughty frown ; 
Strange hands arrange her couch of white, 
Strange watchers guard her through the night ; 
Voiceles# she lies, and marble-browed, 
She that was proud. 


She that was meek, 
Though dead she lieth, still doth speak. 
A thousand through the open door 
Come in to breathe her sweet name o’er; 
* A thousand on the highways raise 
Their voices in her gentle praise. 
Such homage she would never seek, 
She that was meek. 


Manchester, N. H. 





MR. RICHARD STEDMAN AND THE GIRLS. 
BY MARY H. FIELD. 


Mrs. Bradford sat alone on her broad piazza, in the 
twilight of a June day, and, looking up, saw her tall, 
good-looking young nepbew approaching. She rose and 
held out her hand cordially. 








“Well, Dick,” she said, in her pleasant, motherly 


voice, “ you may come and sit beside me, provided you 
are in a properly repentant frame of mind, and are ready 
to tell me why you didn’t put in an appearance at my 
five-o’cloek tea, Tuesday.” ; 

“Yes, Aunt Eunice,” answered Mr. Richard Stedman, 
taking the proffered hand and seat, “I’ve come on pur- 
pose to be scolded.” 

“You are doomed to disappointment, then,” she said. 
“When did your good-natured old aunty ever treat you 
toascolding? I merely asked for an explanation.” 

The young man hesitated, striking the toe of his 
highly polished boot with his walking-stick, and twist- 
ing his handsome moustache with his disengaged hand 
during a few seconds of meditation. Then he said: 
“Well, Aunt Eunice, I think I’]] continue my boyish 
custom of making a-clean breast of it when you were my 
confessor. You were always bound to find me out any 
way. The reason I did not come was this,—I don’t get 
on well with the girls nowadays. They’re all so con- 
foundedly clever, and so sharp on all the new books and 
things, and a man who hasn’t a head for that kind of 
business can’t keep up his end of the game. I’m no 
literary fellow, you know, and I don’t like that kind of 
girl. I knew you’d have the Spauldings and the Clarks, 
and that Miss Whitney who seems to think in Greek,— 
all of the college girls,—and I knew they’d trip me up on 
something or*other; so, instead of putting on my dress 
suit, and making a background for these brilliant young 
women’s pyrotechnics, I stayed in our back office, and 
made a scheme for booming old Sears’s lots; and I’m 
going to doit, I reckon. Just you wait, and watch the 
developments.” 

Mrs. Bradford smiled indulgently, but she could not 
help saying, ‘Ah, Dick dear, what a pity you did not 
go to college too!” 

“ Maybe so,” he answered, a little gloomily; “ but I 
didn’t feel that way at eighteen, and I fancied father 
needed my help then more than I needed Greek.” 

“Yes, I know all about it,” said his aunt; “and there 
was a good deal to hinder. Forgive me if my words had 
atoneof reproach. Business men are needed—of course, 
they are—just as much as professional men, and if you 
are not a classical scholar, it doesn’t at all follow that 
you must go through life bemoaning the fact. Let us go 
back to the girls, The ones of whom you have spoken 
surely have too much sense to be pedantic and disagree- 
able; and then there were plenty of girls at my tea who 
haven’t had such eluborate education.” 

Stedman shook his head forlornly. “I’ve had several 
Waterloos lately,” he said, “and I can’t seem to rally 
my forces Now, I went to the Moulton reception last 
spring,—felt as if I must, because the girls have always 
been so nice to me; and, good gracious, if they didn’t 
spring some sort of a book game on me! I went round 
for half an hour with the title of a book pinned on my 
back,—book I'd never heard of, by some author of whose 
existence I was only dimly aware,—that old crank that 
lived by a pond somewhere near Boston, in a hat he 
built for himself, and worked the cost of his living down 
to a few mills a day,—I’ve hunted up his history since, 
Well! I let the girls chaff mie nearly to death about 
the infamous old wretch, and then I pleaded an engage- 
ment and went down town and wrote letters to men who 
aren’t occupied weighing the salt in their porridge.” 

Mrs. Bradford was now brushing away tears which 
appeared to result from laughter, but which she declared 
were purely sympathetic. 

Her nephew went on: “That isn’t the worst of it, 
either, Aunt Eunice. You know how friendly Sue Tay- 
lor and I Lave always been. It only seems a year or two 
since I was drawing her to school on my sled, and she 
had half a cooky in her pocket forme. Well, I’ve been 
in the habit of falling back on her for some common- 
place enjoyment at picnics and parties; and now my 
last prop has fallen. I overtook her night before last 
hurrying along the street, and hailed her with ‘Where 
are you going, my pretty maid?’ ‘I’m going to the 
Circle, sir, she said.’ And if she didn’t go on to tell me 
how she and her mother were both Chautauquans, and 
reading about art and science and history and literature, 
and Heaven knows what. She had a Greek book under 
her arm, and pretended it was interesting,—the little 
humbug. I just groaned, and then burst into frantic 
expostulation. ‘Don’t, Sue,’ I begged; ‘don’t. You'll 
be like all the rest. I sha’n’t have a friend left in the 
world,’” 

“And then,” said Mrs. Bradford, “she laughed, and 
called you a ridiculous boy, and, I hope, asked you to 
join the Circle next fall.” 

“Ob, yes! that was about it, I grant.” 





“And you said you didn’t want to be bothered with 


















































































































































































































































any literary nonsense, and hadn’t time to go to school if 
you did,” 

Y Yes,—what élse did we aay?” 

© Oh, nothing I care to repeat; though, ot course, I 
might, if I chose, give a verbatim report. But I’ll tell 
you what each of you thought afterward.” : 

“ Pray, do.” 

“You thought you never saw Sue look prettier, nor 
seem more charming, even if she was turning blue-stock- 
ing. And she thought,‘ Poor Dick; what a pity he will 
stay out in the cold! 
Professor Dana, with his long hair. Dick might know 
everything, if he only had a miud to. What ails the 
boys, any way, to let about half their faculties die of 
atrophy?’ The truth is, she thouglit about you, Dick, 
all the way to the Circle, and off and on through the 
whole evening, although Professor Dana had a wonder- 
fully good paper. I know, for I heard it myself. You 
needn’t fancy I’m going to spy on her maiden medita- 
tions any more, however,—not even for your benefit, sir.” 

Dick was tugging at his moustache harder than ever. 
“Thank you, Aunt Eunice,” he said. “I’ve not the 
Jeast doubt of the accuracy of your knowledge; but it is 
a little hard on Sue to be so exposed.” He resumed: “I 
tell you, Aunt Eunice, I like old-fashioned girls,—girls 
that just sew and cook and frolic, and the prettier tle 
better.” 

»“Oh! you do?” inquired Mrs, Bradford. “ You like 
girls that in a dozen years or so grow into such women 
as—Mrs. Sears, for instance.” 

*“Faugh!” he answered. “That stupid old dowager.” 

* Well, Mrs. Horton, then. She isn’t heavy nor dull, 
I’m sure.” . 

“The vixen!” ejaculated the young man. , 

“Mrs. Driscoll, possibly?” 

’ Dick held up both handsin protest. “I like a woman 
who is good and gentle and dignified, and who keeps her 
¢harm ;when she has gray hair. I like you, Aunt 
Eunice,” he said, quite simply and frankly. 

“ Ah, you rogue !—do you think I'll Jet you off now?” 
she asked, reaching for his hand. “But you know I 
fairly revel in books,--always bave and always shall.” 

“ Well, you know how to make everybody have a good 
time,” he persisted. 

“Thank you, Dick. I’m afraid you won’t quite enjoy 
what I'm going to say ; but listen now. Your tastes ate 
ali right. Every man likes a bright, pleasant, wide- 
awake woman, who has a foundation of good common- 
sense, and whose spirit grows more beautiful as her rose- 
hues fade. Many men, before they are twenty-five, 
however,—yes, and a good many after that advanced age, 
—are deceived by mere surface prettiness. They mis- 
take bright eyes for intelligence, giggles for cheerfulness, 
high color for brilliancy, My memory goes back to the 
timie when each of the ladies whom I have just instanced 
was considered a remarkably pretty and pleasing girl. 
I tell you, Dick, a young fellow needs to look ahead a 
little, He ought to ask a great deal oftener than he 
does, ‘What shall I be at fifty? What will she be at 
fifty?’ Now, you do not want to be just a machine for 
making figures, like poor old Mr. Remington. Neither 
do you wish your wife to be a dull mass of flesh and 
blood, like that famous cook, Mrs. Sears; nor a nervous, 
exasperating scold, like that laborious housewife, Mrs. 
Horton; nor a silly old piece of affectation, like Mrs. 
Driscoll. I trow not. But, as you very well know, 
mature men and women are the results of their youth. 
Habits are like the old man of the sea on poor Sindbad’s 
back, Start right in now, my boy, to keep all your 
powers in play. Have a variety of interests. Don’t 
fancy because you were not a bookish boy that you can 
can never like books. Most of us don’t muture very 
young. You are ten times as capable as you were at 
sixteen in a dozen differing lines. Now, join Sue’s 
Circle. You will be interested in all these studies before 
gou know it; but make a fight for it, if need be. It is 
tremendously worth while. You need a knowledge of 
books to make you feel at home in the best society, as 
you’ve just acknowledged. You need it to make your 


I like him vastly better than I do | 





_ It had grown quite dark. Young Stedman bent over 
his aunt's band and kissed jt. . 

“ You have always been like a mother to me, Aunt 
Eunice,” he said. “I am going right over to see Sue, 
and to join her Chautauqua Circle.” 


Chicago, I 


THE RELIGIOUS FOSSIL. | 
BY THE REY. GEORGE H. HUBBARD. 





Oh, yes, we know all about religious fossils! We have 
seen scores and hundreds of them. The church is full 
of them. There are lots of them in our church. There 
is Deacon Smith, and Brother Brown, and Sister Green, 
and— 

Wait a minute; not so fast. Evidently you do not 
catch my idea. True, there may be a few fossils inside 
the Christian church ; we won’t deny it. But the great 
majority of them are ‘outside the church. They exist in 
various spiritual strata that have been brought to light 
by the upheaving of mighty revivals, or laid bare by ac- 
tion of the ceaseless tide of truth. In short, they are 
the men and the women who hear the gospel week after 
week, year after year, and who believe it too, but who 
neglect or refuse to act upon it. Your gospel-hardened 
hearer, but not doer, of the word, whether in the church 
or out of it,—he is your true religious fossil. 

You know how some fossils are formed,—do you not? 
Some dead organic matter, a dry bone, or a shell, or the 
trunk of a fallen tree, becoming buried in a bog or marsh, 
gradually decays. At the same time, the fluids in the 
earth, acting upon the dead organism, replace its parti- 
cles with their own minerals or salts, Wherethe process 
is complete, the organic matter is wholly consumed, and 
we have in its stead an exact counterpart in lifeless stone. 

The very fluids which, coming in contact with a live 
organism like the root of a growing tree, or the digestive 
organs of an animal, are transformed into.living tissue, 
and give new vigor and life, when they come in con- 
tact with that which is dead only serve to complete its 
destruction, and to transform it into a type of the most 
utter lifelessness, 

Do we not often see a like process going on in the 
spiritual world? The gospel of Christ coming into con- 
tect with living mind,—that is, an eager, attentive 
mind,—and. being received and assimilated, becomes the 
source of a new and larger life. But there is nothing in 
the world that will produce such hopeless spiritual pet- 
rifaction as the constant neglect of the truth we. hear 
and believe. The satme divine truth that is in the one 
case a ‘‘sayor of life unto life” is in the other “a sayor 
of death unto death.” 

Now this is above all things else the danger that besets 
us in America to-day,—the danger of becoming so aecus- 
tomed to the sound of truth that it shall harden instead 
of arousing us. These very privileges that we enjoy, the 
regular preaching of the gospel, the Sabbath worship, 
the study of the Bible, the constant appeal of duty, may 
become a source of evil instead of good. A man may 
get so in the habit of hearing the truths of the gospel pre- 
sented to him and resisted by him; he may hear the mes- 
sage of duty and promise so often, and so often neglect 
to act upon it,—that by and by truth becomes meaning- 
less to him, it finds no real entrance into his heart, but 
falls on the outside of him, like rain on & rock or snow 
on the roof. In Central Africa, where the gospel comes 
as a new revelation, this danger is unknown; but here 
in America, where the gospel has been proclaimed every 
Sabbath for more than two centuries, and where the 
church bell is beard in every hamlet, the danger is real 
and insidious. 

Are there not among the regular attendants at almost 
every church many like Tennyson’s Northern farmer, 
who said of the parson : 


* An’ I hallus comed to ’s choorch afoor my Sally wur dead, 
An’ ’eerd un a bummin’ awaiiy loike a buzzard-clock ower 
my yead, 
An’ I niver knaw’d whot a meiin’d but I thowt a’ad summut 
to saily, 





own intelligence many-sided and symmetrical. You 
need it for your own self-respect. You need it to win 
the respect of those for whom you care. You can never 
* get on,’ as you say, without it. 

* Now, here is a course of reading all mapped out for 
you. Here are the very lines of study you need. Here 
is a circle of pleasant friends, ready to read with you 


and help you iu a hundred ways. Here is a dear girl 


holding out her hand to you in old schoolmate fashion. 
Why not go with her? Why let her drift away into 
this lovely world of art and literature, and have a barrier 
built up between you—maybe, alas! for all time!” 


Au’ I thowt a said whot a owt to’a said an’ J comed awaiiy.” 


Do not the lines express a too common experience of 
|almostevery one? We talk about the danger of becom- 
| ing hardened in sin; but there is another danger,—the 
| danger of becoming sermon-hardened. And that is a 





redeem it? Do the truth,-not merely talk about it, 
Will words, however earsiest or wise, strengthen the 
cburch of Christ, or help in the accomplishment of her 
work? Dothetrath. Doit yourself, not wait for others, 
not complain of others, not even set others to work, but 
up and about it yourself, oener e 

. Norton, Mass. 





“JUST IN‘ TIME.” 
BY W. ©. 8. 


A class had been put in my charge during the absence 
of their teacher, but on his réturn he deeided not to can- 
tinue teaching; so the superintendent decided that I . 
should continue, taking my own class in with the other. - 

They were bright young men, and Sunday after San- 
day those present had been studying with me. But, as 
is often the case-when a change of teacher takes place, 
some remained away. I wrote to them, hoping. to see 
them the next Sunday; but still they did, not eome, . I 
wrote them again, appealing to their pride in class and 
school; but still they did not come... I was well-nigh 
discouraged, when, after a prayerful qunsldenatiey, I 
decided to visit them. ‘ - 

I selected for my first visit two young men ie lived 
not far from my home; and, happily, the two “ae 

were bosom friends. _. 

I secured a promise from the first to attend the next 
Sunday, and then called on the second.. They came on 
the following Sunday; and the mother of one, who is a 
fellow-teacher, came to me and said: “ Your visit was 
just in time! My béy and W—— are swayed by each 
other, and every year I have had to-go to their teacher 
to get him to write them. to keep them in the school, 
When your first note came, I heped it would bring him; 
but he and his friend had arranged to go out, and so 
they did not go. . Your second note eame, but again they 
went off. Then your call came; so that it seems to me 
it came in answer to prayer and hopes for my;boy.” | . 

My dear fellow-teacher, have you written to absent 
scholars until you have grown almost discouraged? Have 
you called on them until it seems that you can make no 
further impression on them? May it not be that your 
next visit willbe just intime to bring an immortal, soul 
to the light?,. 

New York Gity. 
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“BOB WHITE.” 
BY GEORGE CooPER. 
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I see you, on the zig-zag rails, 
You eheery little fellow | 
While purple y ets are whirling down, 
And séarlet, brown, and yellow. 
I héar you, when the air is full 
Of snow-down of tue thistle ; 
All in your speckled jacket trim, 
“Bob White! Bob White!” you whistle, 


Tell amber sheaves, in rustling rows, 
Are nodding there to greet you ; 

I know that you are out for play,;— 
How I should like to meet you! 

Though blithe of voice; so shy you are, 
In this delightful weather ; 

What splendid playmates you and I, 
“ Bob White,” would make tégether ! 


There, you are gone! but far away 
I hear your whistle falling. 
Ah!. maybe it is hide-and-seek, 
And that’s why you are calling. 
Along thoge hazy uplands wide 
We'd be such merry rangers ; 
What! silent, now, and hidden, too? 
“ Bob White,” don’t let’s be strangers. 


Perhaps you teaeh your brood the game, 
In yonder ruinbowed thieket, 

While winds are playing with the leaves, 
And softly ereaks the e 

“ Bob White! Bob White! ”"—again I hear 
That blithely whistled ehorus ; 

Why should we not companions be ? 
Qne Father watches o’er us! 


New York City. 





danger to which the respectable churchgoers of America 
are peculiarly liable. 


the word, not hearers only.” 
always act upon the truth we hear. 








How is the danger to be avoided? “ Be ye doers of | 
There is no danger if we | 
Then do the truth, | 
not merely think about it. Will imaginary consecration | he could read and write. He could not be taken:from 
bring the power of Christ into your soul to vyitalize and | work and sent.to school; so his two amall hands sewed as 





BLUE BILLY. * 


BY GRACE STUART REID. 
He was very young, he was very small for his age, but 
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fast as they could frém septa: till night on coarse 
woolen clothes, ° 

He rolled up his ragged dentin when he was at work, 
and the cheap dye of the goods he sewed stained his 
arms to the shoulder. It hurt his feelings deeply when 
the thirteen men and two women who sewed in the little 
shop with him, nicknamed him Blue Billy; for he had 
the sort of heart which wants everybody to be a friend. 

He was always trying, with little deeds of love, to win 
for himself kind looks and words. When Mrs. Dodd 
was sighing for pockets for her five children’s dresses, 
Billy begged five empty salt-bags for her. He gathered 
énough sacking from the rubbish thrown out of stores to 
make Granny Hunt-the most comfortable double winter 
skirt she had ever had. 

It was a common sight to see the Whites’ lame baby 
sitting patiently in an old tomato-crate, waiting for a 
tide, by the door that Billy would pass through when 
his day’s work was done. Joe the bootblack watched 
for Billy to take his place while-he ran for a bite of sup- 
per. Tom the newsboy felt he could trust ‘no boy but 
Billy with his newspaper stand while he left it to change 
money. ° 

Still, Blue Billy was very lonely. No one that he 
knew had a home for ar orphan boy. He was so poorly 
paid for his hard sewing that he could not board with 
any one. He had to find his own home. 

He built himself a house under a dump, which isa 
wooden bridge built on ariver pier, and from which ash- 
carts drop their contents directly into flat, open boats 
beneath. Stray boards and old oilcloth served him for 
walls and roof. A castaway milk-can was turned into a 
stove, with a door cut in the side. A board across the 
tops of two barrels made a bed above the damp of the 
floor, if it was rather near the green mold that gathered 
on the ceiling. 

Blue Billy often was awake on his rough bed, not be- 
cause it was hard, but because he was too lonely to sleep. 
He sometimes cried in the middle of the night, and won- 
dered if God had quite forgotten him. He wished it was 
the rule for every one to have at least one brother or 
sister. He began to despair of ever being anything but 
a waif, 

One morning he was tempted to pull down his forlorn 
hut, leave his work, and be one of the host of boys whio 
play and live on the street, and only work when no food 

~can be got for begging. He knelt down to say the 
prayers he used to say to father and mother. He said 
them over twice with all his might, and the temptation 
left him. When he had eaten his breakfast of second- 
hand bread and watered milk, heated in the milk-can 
stove, his courage rose. He started out cheerily for the 
shop. Here a new trial awaited him. 

His place had been given to a sailor who was crippled 
for a time ina leg and arm by a fall on shipboard, but 
who was clever with a needle as few but sailors are on 
coarse material. Blue Billy’s duty now was to pull out 
bastings as fast as his fingers could fly. His hands and 
arms were more stained and covered with the cloth’s 
fuzz than ever. The workers laughed when he gave 
back their sewing. His wages and spirits went down 
together. 

Pulling out the threads hurt his fingers so, he stopped 
and shook them. A woman near him took a tallow candle 
from her pocket, and broke off a piece. 

“ Rub them with this, Boy Blue,” she said. 

Billy thanked her, but put it in his pocket. That 
night, when the water-rats kept him awake, he remem- 
bered the candle, and, sticking it in the neck of a bottle, 
lighted it. The rats ran away. He fell asleep to the 
flopping of the waves against a row-boat tied to the pier. 
He woke to loud knocking at the old shutter which 
served him for a door, and which he quickly unhooked. 

“Oh, it’s you, Blue Hands!” a voice exclaimed. 

Blue Billy looked up at the sailor who had lost him 
his place that day, and who continued : 

“Take me over in your boat to that scow by the Black 
Pudding Rocks, and you'll .not be a loser.” 

A faint light and smoke showed against the black rocks 
that the scow was on fire. The boat was not Billy’s. Its 
owner lay in the bottom in a drunken sleep, and refused, 
when waked, tomove. Here another trial arose for Billy. 
His shoes were not mates,—* both lefts,” he used to say, 
—and tied on with packing-thread ; but they were worth 
more than they looked to be. With a pang, Billy cut 
the thread on one, and from the lining drew a handful 
of pennies, — the savings of many weeks. The boat- 
man, thus rewarded, exchanged his boat-bed for the floor 
of Billy’s cabin; and the latter rowed swiftly with the 
sailor to the fire. 

» & loud halloa awoke the one man on board the barn- 


ing scow,—a deck-hand fast asleep in his bunk. In a! 
moment the alarm had spread. The crews of neighbor- 

ing boats scampered to the rescue, like cats in flight,— 

over and under sails and decks, through the water, from 

point to point of slippery rock, and back again, and back 

again. 

Billy’s eyes were fascinated ; but the boat-owner was 

at last fully awake.’ He belonged to the scow, and called 

loudly from the shore for his boat. As Billy came back 

without the lame sailor, a great steam-drill vessel near 

the scow was throwing overboard in fright its half a ton 

of dynamite cartridges. The boatman pushed him from 

the boat. His candle had blown out; his money was | 
gone; a burning brand had struck his right hand. 

Billy felt lonelier than ever. The next day his hand 

was much worse. There was no use in going to work, 

for he could do nothing. He wondered where he would 

get food to eat. No one would sell to a poor boy out of 
a job. But Joe the bootblack remembered how often 

and cheerfully Billy had taken his place, though ever so 
tired, and he shared his dinner with him. . Tom gave 
him more than’ half his supper for minding the news- 
stand, but Billy could not eat. His hand swelled, his 
arm ached, his head swam. Then a strange sight might 
have been seen near the tailor-shop. 

The children to whom he had been kind, and who 
were not busy making bread-and-butter money, sat in a 
row, close together, on the curbstone. To please them, 
Billy laid himself down on the sofa they had thus made, 
and the end boy held his head, while the little girl next 
stroked it gently. After this strange but true fact, fol- 
lowed another sight just as strange. 

The sailor, who had disappeared, came walking past 
the kind-hearted sofa, Billy, as in a dream, heard him 
ask, ‘‘Have you youngsters seen anything to-day of a 
boy called Billy, with blue stains on his hands?” 

Then the sofa carefully raised him up. His arms 
were put around the sailor’s neck from the back, his 
body was drawn forward under the sailor’s firm right 
arm. They marched away, the sailor with his crutch, 
strong and straight, and feeling Billy’s weight no more 
than his land-pack of holiday clothes. 

The little rag-tag that followed, the friends of friend- 
less Billy, saw him over the gangway of a great boat, 
and did not see him again for a long time. Then he 
came to telk his old acquaintances that he was the great 
boat’s cabin-boy, and his hands were hard and sea- 
worthy, but no longer blue. 

“ But now,” he said, as Joe and Tom and Baby White, 
with all the rest, stood and admired his ruddy face and 
the brass buttons on his coat, “I will tell you the story 
of ‘The House that Jack Built,’—a new way, the way 
my captain told me.” 

He called it ‘The House that Billy Built,” and said 
that if it had not been for the ugly bastings, if it had not 
been for the tallow candle, if it had not been for the for- 
lorn house, if it had not been for being poor and friend- 
less and having blue hands to be known by, if it had not 
been for the One who never forgets the fatherless, Billy 
would not have helped save the United States Dredging 
Scow No. 5, and the sailor would not have rewarded 
him by making a sailor of him too. 

When Billy paused, out of breath, he rolled up his 
right-arm sleeve. 

“‘ But you see,” he said, ‘‘ Blue Billy is Blue Billy still, 
and always will be.” 

On his arm was a blue sailors’ tattoo, and it read, 
“ There is a Friend that sticketh closer than a brother.” 


New York City. 








WAYS OF WORKING. 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ 
“SOCIAL.” 


For the teachers’ “ social,”—the occasional adjunct of 
the regular teachers’-meeting,—it is not always easy to 
make a novel diversion from the common round. And 
yet, as Professor Atwater says, in a recent article in The 
Forum on “ Food-waste in American Households,” that 
the “common round” in beefsteak, costing fifteen cents 
a pound, contains as much protein for nourishment, and 
caloric for heat and energy, as a tenderloin costing fifty 
centa, and is just as digestible; so, in the matter of 
recreation at the teachers’ social, something simple and 
inexpensive may serve the purpose better than that 
which is more artistic or pretentious. 

To some there may be a hint in two aired that have 
not long since occurred,—one in Pennsylvania, the other 








in listening to compositions presented, but a certain 
stimulus, as well, from the good deeds recounted. 

The writer of the verses read at the social in the North 
Presbyterian Church of Geneva, New York, would not 
expect them to be put among the English classics, 
Nevertheless, the reading of the forty or more four-line 
stanzas was said to have been “ the feature of the even- 
ing.” First, the pastor’s needs and burdens were dis- 
played after this fashion : 


“ Did you ever stop to consider 
How many a nervous shock 
Must run up and down a shepherd’s spine 
As he surveys his flock, 


“ And looks them all well over, 
And sees so many kinds: 
So many open mouths to fill, 
So many different minds? 


“ There’s a difference in the make-up 
Of both the great and small : 
And yet he must supply their needs, 
And satisfy them all.” 


Then came a running account of the make-up of the 
congregation, —“‘ a bird’s-eye view of the flock,”—which 
was in effect a sort of lively roll-call. 

The other paper, read by a lady in the Presbyterian 
Church of Lansdowne, Pennsylvania, mentioned “ first 
names,” rather than family names, describing in quaint 
prose—often in old-fashioned Scripture phraseology—the 
actual giving and doing of many an “ elect lady,” to- 
ward the addition of a “ court of the women ”’ to the local 
temple. 

The paper began by recounting the longing of this 
people of Zion for “a bishop to dwell in their midst.” 
And their mourning was told that “when our fathers 
builded this temple, lo! they builded not a court for the 
women where our young men and maidens may congre- 
gate, and where we may meet each other face to face to 
work for the needy and for him who preacheth the 
tidings of salvation even unto the ends of the earth, 
Ye all do know that the winter’s cold doth afflict us 
much in the great court of the temple, and it is not con- 
venient that we should congregate there at all times, 
Now the time is not yet come that we should beseech the 
elders and the chief men of Zion to build this court for 
us,” etc. The paper details twenty instances of service by 
the women, after “‘ each one went to her own home and 
pondered in her heart what manner of work she should do 
for the house of the Lord.” The nature of this “ chron- 
icle of the works of the women of Zion in the days when 
they were sad-hearted without a bishop,” as read in the 
public “social,” will be seen from the following selec- 
tions: 

Now, on the thirteenth day of the first month, the women 
that were wise-hearted and had spun with their hands met to- 
gether and brought that which they had spun of blue, of purple, 
of scarlet, and of fine linen, and the money which they had 
gained ; and this is the record of them that wrought with their 
hands : 

1. Sarah the wife of David took silk of divers colours, and lace, 
and did skilfully fashion thém to be shades to the eyes of them 
that labor by night; and she sold to all that had need thereof. 

2. Frances the wife of Jefferson, one of the chief men-singers 
in the temple, took meat and apples and sweet spices, with 
fruits from the ends of the earth, and did knead them into 
savory cakes. And all who bought and ate thereof did praise 
the work of her hands. 


6. Now Margaret the wife of Leander lay sick with a fever, 
and her mother, a godly woman of the house of Barney, did 
labour for her, and with fine and cunning stitches she hath made 
cases for them that sew with needles. And these she hath 
sold for the work of Margaret, who could not labour with her 
own hands, 


9. Mary the wife of Robert considered the ways of the ant, 
who provideth her meat in the summer, and she took all man- 
ner of fruits that are pleasant to the taste, each in its own sea- 
son, and seethed them in a pot, and carefully laid up store for 
food for her own household and for those that have need. And 
of this she hath sold for the work of the women. 


11. Roberta the wife of Edward had much fruit gathered in 
the orchards of the South, and brought to this land in mer- 
chant ships. A portion of this she hath sold for the work of 


the women. 


18, Katharine the wife of William the beloved physician, 
who also doth play upon the instrument at the great congrega- 
tion in the temple, arose early in the morning and robed her- 
self quickly, and called to her household, saying, “ How long 
will ye sleep, O! ye sluggards? Arise and make haste; for it 
is written, ‘ Love not sleep, lest thou come to poverty.’” And 
this saying was fulfilled in her household, in that all that de- 
sired sleep rather than riches paid er ot ee 





in New York,—in which there was not only amusement 





of the women.” 
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“LESSON HELPS. 


i ee 


LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Fourth Quarter, 1893.) 











1, October 1,—The Power of the Gospel..............ccccc.ceerererere Rom. 1 : 8-17 
2. October 6.—Redemption tm Crist. 2.0.0... .ccccccceesceecenseeeee Rom. 3 : 19-26 
&. October 16.—Justification by PasitD...........ccccccccseceseeeeeeerereree Rom. 6 : 1-11 
4. Oetotver 22.—Chrristian LAVIN G.......0.cccccccccecccccecececceneseeenennee Rom. 12: 1-16 
5. October 29.—Abstinence for the Sake of Others.................1 Cor. 8 : 1-13 
6. November 6.—The Resurrection.................ccc-ccerrecrereneeee 1 Cor, 15 : 12-26 
7. November 12.—The Grace of Liberality...........-.......0-c-vse 2 Cor, 8 :-1-12 
&. November 19.—Imitation of Christ............... Eph. 4 : 20-32 
'@ November 26,—The Christian Home Col. 8: 12-% 
10. December 3.—Gratefial Obedlence..... 0.0... ccccceeesereeceesnnneere Jas. 1: 16-27 
iM. December 10.—The Heavenly Inberitance..................-000 1 Peter 1: 1-12 
12. December 17.—The Glorified Saviour Rev. 1: 920 
13. December 24.—The Birth Of Jesus............cccocsco-cereressersererers Matt. 2:11 


14. December 31.— Review. 





OUTLINE INDUCTIVE STUDIES. 


Prepared by 
Tue AMERICAN InetituTe or Sacrep LirgRraTuRE. 

(Norz.—An examination upon the material covered by these les- 
pons will be held in all parts of the world, January 10, 1804. A 
specially prepared direction sheet will be sent to all examinees, on 
receipt of the examination fee (50 cents), containing: 1. Statement 
of principles underlying Inductive Bible Study. 2. Division of the 
Present subject, with a valuable ouline. 8. Chronological table 
showing the growth and development of the Church from 30 to 100 
‘A.D. 4 Valuable suggestions for the use of the note-book. 5. Di- 
rections when, and how, to use the recommended helps. 6. Ques- 
tions upon the first fifteen chapters of Acts, to be used for review. 
Adress ‘‘The American Institute of Sucred Litereture, Hyde Park, 
Chicago, Illinois.’’} 


STUDY XX.—THE EPISTLE TO THE EPHESIANS. 


I, ANALYsis or Materia. 

1. Salutation (Eph. 1 : 1-3). 

2. The body of the Epistle (1: 4 to 6: 20). 

A. Principles and privileges of Christianity. 

(1.) Thankagiving for union with Christ (1; 3-15), and 
prayer for its fuller enjoyment (1 : 16-23). (2) The mission 
of Christ to bring men nigh to God (2: 1-22). (8.) The 
unity of Jew and Gentile in Christ (3: 1-13), 

B. The conduct of Christian life, 

(1.) General principle of conduct, unity in Christ (4: 1-3). 
(2.) Three motives to unity: (a.) Working of God (4: 4-6); 
(6) gift of Christ to individuals (4 : 7-10) ; (c) organization 
of the church (4: 11-16). (3.) General Christian duties, on 
the ground of adoption by Christ (4:17 to 5:'2). (4) 
Special Christian duties in special relations (5 : 22 to 6 : 9). 
‘(5.) Concluding exhortation: the spiritual armor (6 : 10-20). 
‘8. Conclusion and benediction (6 : 21-24). 

II. Mastery oF MATERIAL. 

1, This isa particularly difficult letter to follow clearly. 
"Read it with special care to get its main ideas. 2 Note the 
relation of each part to the theme, unity of the church. 


III. Topics ror Srupy. 

1, The Origin and Destination of the Letter. (1.) It was 
written. at the same time as the Epistle to the Colossians, 
wwhether from Caesarea or Rome. (2.) It was carried by the 
same messenger (comp. Eph. 6 : 21 f. with Col. 4:7f.). (8) 
It is doubtful if the words “ at Ephesus” (1: 1) belong in the 
text (see Rev. Ver. marg.). Jt was perhaps a circular-letter 
to the churches of Asia. (4) The Epistle is not directed 
against any particular error. It has no historic occasion, as 
had Colossians. Why would such an epistle have a certain 
‘advantage as the expression of Paul's thought ? 

2. Comparison of Ephesians with Oolossians. The close con- 
nection of the Epistles in their origin results in a close con- 
nection of content. This shows in both the doetrinal and 
practical portions. (1.) What is the position of each Epistle 
regarding the relation of Christ tothe world? (2.) Compare 
their’ directions of Christian life (for example, Eph. 5 : 22 
to 6: 9 with Col. 3:18 to 4:1). (3.) Comparethe meaning 
and setting of particular expressions (for example, “ mys- 
tery,” Eph. 1:9; Col. 1:27; “knowledge,” Eph. 1; 8 
Col. 1:9). (4.) Compare connected passages, as Ephesians 
1: 15-23 with Colossians 1: 9-18; Ephesians 6: 19, 20 with 
Colossians 7:7,8. (5.) Note any other points of comparison. 
((6.) What are some of the great poinis of difference (for ex- 
ample, no argument against special errors in Ephesians, etc.)? 

3. The Theme and the Contents of the Epistle. (1.) Theme: 
the unity of the church under Christ as its head. (2.) Col- 
lect passages which show the following phases of the theme: 
(a.) Unity of the church with God; (6) unity of Jew and 
Gentile in the church ; (c) unity of members of the church 

with each other. (3.) Does any passage in the Epistle lie 
outside the. range of this idea of unity? (4) How does this 
Epistle express God's prime object in Christianity? (Eph. 
2: 11-22.) (5.) Note the comparative lack of Old Testa- 
ment quotation. Does this show that it was written pre- 
dominantly for Gentile churches? 
IV. Summary, ; 

1. What, parts of this Epistle are doctrinal, and what ex- 


seo sostions? 2. “Thiele procesinouily tbe. plotle uf dee 
spiritual life.” If this is true, write out in your own 
language those thoughts of the Epistle which make it true. 
8. What references to Paul’s imprisonment does the Epistle 
make? 4. What in your mind is the best passage, and what 


V. Rererences. 


Testament (pp. 121-127). 


the chief present value of this Epistle ? 


Lives of Paul: Farrar (Chaps. XLVI., LIL). Conybeare 
and Howson (Chap. XXV.), Dods’s Introduction to the New 








COMMON VERSION. 
20 But ye have not so learned 
Christ ; 
21 If so be that ye have heard 
him, and have been taught by 
him, as the truth is in Jesus: 
22,/That ye put off concerning 
the former conversation the old 
man, which is corrupt according 
to the deceitful lusts ; 
28 And be renewed in the spirit 
of your mind ; 
24 And that ye put on the new 
man, which after God is created 
in righteousness and true holi- 
ness, x 
25 Wherefore putting away ly- 
ing, speak every man truth with 
bis neighbour: for we are mem- 
bers one of another. 

26 Be ye angry, and sin not: let 
not the sun go down upon your 
wrath: 

27 Neither give place to the 
devil, 

28 Let him that stole steal no 
more: but rather let him labour, 
working with his hands the thing 
which is good, that he may have 
to give to him that needeth. 

29 Let no corrupt communica- 
tion proceed: out of your mouth, 
but that which is good to the use 
of edifying, that it may minister 
grace unto the héarers. 

80 And grieve not the Holy 
Spirit of God, whereby ye are 
sealed unto the day of redemp- 
tion. 

‘$1 Let all bitterness, and wrath, 
and anger, and clamour, and 
evil speaking, be put away from 
you, with all malice : 

82 And be ye kind one to 
another, tenderhearted, forgiv- 
ing one another, even as God for 
Christ’s sake hath forgiven you. 





AIDS TO SPECIFIC STUDY. 


LESSON VIII, NOVEMBER 19, 1898. 
Imitation of Christ. 
‘LESSON TEXT. 
(Eph. 4 :,20-32. Memory verses ; 30-32.) ’ 


REVISED VERSION. 
20 But ye did not so learn Christ ; 
21 if so be that ye heard him, and 
were taught in him, even as 
22 truth is in Jesis: that ye put 
away, as concerning your for- 
mer menner of life, the old 
man, which waxeth corrupt 
28 after the lusts of deceit; and 
that ye be renewed in the spirit 
24 of your mind, and put’ on the 
new man, ' which after God 
hath been created in right- 
eousness and holiness of truth. 


UL. As Fitting inthe NewMan; 
P soyrty ch op mag, get PRS aarti ey 
we also might walk in newness of | 1 

a) new creature; the old things are ped ty (2 or 2973. 

aor. him «ol. 


on 


ae 


K RES 
Forgiving . . . 0 God aleo én Christ forgave you (82). 
Be perfect, as your heavenly Fatber is perfect (Matt: 6: : 48). 


T image of his Son (Rom 
We shall be like him ; Thor we hall tab hic enon tote SOseei’: 72). 


Il. PUTTING OFF EVIL. 


1. Evil Character : ; 
~ the old man, which waxeth corrupt (22). 


Put eee 
Except a a be born anew, he ¢ahnot sce the kingdom (John 3: 
The Putting off of the body of the fles (Col, 2 : 11) » 
In me, that is, in my flesh, dwelleth no good thing (Rem. 7 ; 18). ° 


ll. Evit Conduct : 


ae away. Seopa jonni of life (22). 
putting ayy Jélebheod, sped k ye ys 
hear falen wr witness ( 20 : 16). 
Lie not one to another (Col. 3 
2. Let not the sun go down upon yé ipenisen, ws-5 
Let i piternese, and wrath, and auger,...be put away (Eph, 


Put ye also away all these; anger, wrath (Gul. 3 8), 
3. Ne ce to the devil (27 

feat be devi pas he will ‘te from yoti (Jas. 4:7). 

edfast in your faith (1 Pet. 5 6: 9). 

4. yr ithe omg ce papa 

Thou shalt not steal (Exod 20 : 15), 

Ur sage hen pepe all good fidelity (Tit. 2 : 20) 
5, Let no pope south 

Nor footie tal talk ng, ¢ or preere g (ip or. 

Put ye also away. . nf Speaklg Oo 3:8) 
* Paay tebelicd ena tia d griev: we £8 — (Isa. 68 : 

ande t 1 

Quench not the Spirit (1 ane 5: pag f ». 

Verse 20.— “Ye aid not. so leain. Christ,” 1) Christ th i- 
ment mileage (2) Christ the theme of study; % Christ the source ban 


k 
—‘'That ye put away ...theoldman.” Thecid man 





2% Wherefore, putting away 
falsehood, speak ye truth each 
one with his neighbour: for we 
are: members one of another. 

26 Be ye angry, and sin not: let 
not the sun go down upon your 


steal no more : but rather let 
him. labour, working with bis 
hands the thing that is good, 
that he may have whereof to 
give to him that hath need. 
29 Let no corrupt speech proceed 
out of your mouth, but such as 
is good for *edifying as the 
heed may be, that it may give 
80 grace to them that hear. Abd 
grieve not the Holy Spitit of 
God, in whom ye were sealed 
Unto the day of redemption. 
$1 Let all bitterness, and wrath, 
. end anger, and elamour, and 
railing, be put away from you, 
$2 with all malice: and be ye 
kind one to another, tender- 
hearted, forgiving each other, 
even as God also in Christ for- 
gave * you. 





r. provocation. *Gr. the building 


1 t. whieh ts after God, created £c, 
py the need. * Many ancient nenhoritsed read ws. 





Toric OF THE QUARTER: 


Lesson OUTLINE: 


you.—Eph. 4 : 32. 


Darty Home Reaprincs 


LESSON PLAN. 


Blessedness in the Kingdom. 


Gotpen Text For THE QuartER: Th¢ kingdom of God is 
not meat and drink ; but righteousness, and peace, and joy in 
the Holy Ghost.—Rom. 14 : 17. 





Lesson Toric: Christ-like Deportment. 


1. Putting on Good, vs. 20, 21, 23, 24, 32. 
2. Putting off Evil, ve. 22, 26-31. 

GoLpEN Text: And be ye kind one to another, tenderhearted, 
forgiving one another, even as God for Christ’s sake hath forgiven 


27 * wrath : neither give place to | 
28 the devil. Let him that stole | 


.—Eph. 4 : 20-82. Imitation of Christ. 
T.—Eph. 4 : 1-20. Oneness with Christ. 
W,—Eph. 5: 1-21. Followers of Christ. 
T.—Eph. 5 : 22-88. Loving like Christ. 
F.—Eph. 6:1-12 As unto Christ. 
$.—Eph. 6 : 18-24. Battling for Christ. 
$.—Gal. 5 : 16-26. Fruitful for Christ. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, PUTTING ON GOOD. 

L. As Taught in Jesus : 

Ye heard him, and were taught in him (21). 
He taught them as one having autbority (Matt. 7 : 29). 
Thou art a teacher come from God (John 3 : 2). 
In all points tempted like as we aré, yet without sin (Heb. 4 : 15). 
i. As Prompted trom Within : 

That ye be renewed in the spirit ef your mind (23). 





hertation? What is the connection in thought between the 


A good tree cannot lustng Beth ovil Seeie tens. 7:1 
Transtormed by Be eee (om. 72. 
The fruit of the light is in ali goodmess (Zph. 6 


(Defined = Ao Condemned ; (3) Rej 
t (1) Characteristies of the new 


on the new man," 
men (2) Acceptance of the néw man; (8) Do! ovat op of Ra apeaae, 

rse 25.—''We are members ‘one of another.” (1) Our mutual 
relations; (2 ¢ Our mutual obligations; (3) Our mutual successes, 


‘Neither giv are 16 the deévil.”’ Bi A ‘A, persistent 
as-ailant; (2) A sturd ray Festa (3) An assured tri 
Verse 30.— Grieve hot om Baly Spirit of Ged.” (1) Ly ihew’s dave 
helper! (2) Man’s supreme d 


erse $2.—‘' As also in ‘Christ forgave you.” 


A supreme 
illustration; (2) A perfect model. a 





LESSON BIBLE READING, 


CONFORMITY TO, CHRIST. 


Man’s original character (Gen. 1 : 26, 27). 
Man’s fallen character (Gen. 5 : 1-8 ; 6 : 5). 
Christ's perfect image (Jon 1 : 1, 2, 14). 
, Man's appointed dést feom ? 8: 29), 
God's appointed theans (2 Gor. 8°: 18): 
~ Muin's ulsimiate 4PJotih $42! 
ead) oe trgerol ont 


a er eee 
LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 

Time ann Piace or Waitixg.-At Rotne, during Paul's 
imprisonment (A. D..61+63), probably in A.D. 62. The 
earlier date assigned by some (A.D. 30, at Cusarea) is im- 
probable. 

InrERvENING Events.—Between the writing of 2 Gorin- 
thiads and of this Epistle must be placed all that is recorded 
in Acts 20: 2t0 28:29. The only Episile written in the 
interval was that to the Romans from Corinth, though that 
to the Galatians is placed by many jnst before Romanus. | 

Seconp Group oF Paviine Epristizrs — Four Epistles 
were written by Paul from Rome during his fir-t imprison- 
ment there. Three of them were sent off at the same time; 
namely, Ephesians, Colossians, and Philemon. Two of 
these were sent by Tychicus, and his companion was Onesi- 
mua, the bearer and sul:ject of the last-named letter. To the 
Philippians, Paul wroie after he had been sume time at Rome, 
and that Epistle was probably written last of this group. 
But some, especially Bishop Lightfoot, place it first in time, 
beeause of its dogirinal resemblance 1o Romans. It isa 
pastoral letter of affectionate tone. Ephesians and Colos- 
sians show marked resemblanees, but also marked differegces. 
The latter was written to rebuke special errors. The former 
| ig more general and more lofty in its characigr, Which was 
| written first cannot be determined with any certainty. The 
theme of Ephesians is, The Ghurch in Qhrist the Head; that 
of Colossians, Christ is the Head of the Church. 

Destination of rue Epistie—It is now generally held 
that the Epistle to the Ephesians, while sent to that church, 
was also designed for circulation in other neighboring 
churches. The phrase “in Ephesus” (Eph. 1: 1), is want- 
ing in very early manuseripts. There are no personal greet- 
ings, though Paul had been at Ephesus for three years. The 
treatment. reveals no special exigency in the church ad- 
| dressed. Furthermore, this would allow Colossians 4: 16 to 
refer to this. Rpistle, which would ome to Gulowe from 
Laodicea, if it were sent to other churehes in the neighbor- 
hood of Ephesus. 

CHARACTER.—It is the loftiest of the Pauline Episties. 
The Apostle parsues his exalied thoughts (ideals, they might 
be termed), struggling to express them in human language. 
Hence the. difficulty of interpreting the Epistle, and the 
great reward of patient. study of.it. Christ and the church 
| soaee body, of which he isthe head ; and this was God’s 

purpose from. all éternily; thie Was the object of Christ's 
| | redeeming work, and this the Spirit will at last sceompiish, 
| . ContanTs.—Chapjers 1 to 3 form the dogteinal part. 
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Ghabaw'i ts a hte b hendegitiay hs SHEER in 
thought to God’s eternal purpose in Christ. Chapter 2 de- 
scribes the redemption of the church in Christ; first, as 
transferring from a state of sin to a state of grace; secondly, 
as bringing aliens mear to God and to each other in Christ. 
Chapter 3 is a prayer for fall accomplishment of this 
blessed unity through the t; but in the beginning Paul 
breaks off to speak of his own office in this work of uniting 
men in Christ. Chapter 4 enforces the lesson: Therefore 
walk in unity and love worthy of this calling. In verses 
4 to 16 the grounds and motives for unity are set forth. In 
verses 17 to 19 there is a description. of the condition of the 
Gentiles as an introduction to the positive precepts of the 
lesson. 

OvutTiine—The Christian walk should be learned from 
Christ (vs. 20,21); accordingly we should put off the old man 
(v. 22), and by spiritual renewal put on the new man (vs. 
23, 24). Because of the new principle of the Christian walk 
we should avoid lying or déeveit (¥? 25), unholy anger (vs. 
26, 27), dishonesty (¥. 28), corrupt speech «(v. 29), which 
grieves the Holy Spirit (v. 30); instead of malice (¥. 31), 
there should be forgiving love, since God in Clirist has for- 
given us (v. 32). 

Hisroricat Serrina. Tides and the stitial region 
was devoted to the worsbip of the divine mothér, Leto, wor- 
shiped in Ephesus itself under the Greek name Artemis, of 
which the Latin equivalent is Diana. This worship was a 
primitive and barbarous form of idolatry. It was that of a 
goddess of the darkness, and was associated with deeds of 
darkness, from. extreme asceticism on the one side, to ex- 
treme sensuality on the other. Hence the stress laid both 
in this Epistle and in 1 John on the light as the symbol 
of the divine, and on the Christian life as walking in the 
light, and having no fellowship with the unfruitful works of 
darkness. Hence, also, the present antithesis between the 
Christian life of love, temperance, and self-mastery, and that 
sanctioned and fostered by a religion of wild orgies and 
sensual debasement. See Professor William M. Ramsay's 
“The Holy City of Phrygia,” in The Contemporary Review 
for October, 1893. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verses 20, 21.—The word “so” refers to the preceding 
verses, in which: the Apostle had urged his readers to walk 
no longer “ as the-Gentiles walk.” -The-life of the Gentiles 
was alienated from the life of God, and was given up to the 
working of all uncleanness with greediness. To learn Christ 
is to hear him, and to be taught in him. “Christ,” as here 
used, designates the person, and not the doctrine. The doc- 
trine, indeed, is centered‘in the person. The Christian 
disciple learns not simply about Jesus, but Jesus himself; 
that is, he is, by the teaching and revelation which he re- 
ceives, brought to the personal knowledge of Jesus, to know 
his life, and from it to receive the vital force of his own 
life. The Christ-life was no such life as that of the Gentiles, 
It was the direct opposite of this. “If so be” is equivalent 
in sense to “if, indeed,” as we may hold to be the fact.— 
Heard him, and were taught in him: The hearing and teaching 
came through the instrumentality of the Apostle and his 
helpers in the case of the Ephesians, of course; but the sub- 
ject and substance of the apostolic preaching was Christ him- 
self,—the life in him, and thus the life through him. When 
they heard the preaching, accordingly, they, in a true sense, 
heard him, and were taught, not by him, as the Authorized 
Version has it, but in him; that is, as being brought within 
the sphere and so under the influence and into the likeness 
of his life.—Even as truth is in Jesus: According to what is 
true, as realized in the life of Jesus. 

Verse 22.—This is the teaching which they had been 
taught; the essential of life with reference to the matter in 
hand.— That ye put away: The tense of the verb here used in 
the Greek indicates a momentary act ; put away at once, and 
once for all.—The old man: This expression is used by Paul 
in different places with reference to the man as under the 
dominion of sin. The old mah, as the person enters the 
Christian life, is laid aside and passes away, and the new man 
takes the place of the old.—As concerning your former manner 
of life: The rendering of the Authorized Version, “ conversa- 
tion,” is liable, according to the commou usage of the present 
day, to mislead, as the precise meaning is, as the Revisers 
give it, “ manner of life.” — Which wazeth corrupt: The present 
participle which is here found in the original, seems to be 
the continuous present, and to indicate growing corruption. 
The old man grows more and more corrupt as time passes on. 
— After the lusts of deceit: That is, “ in accordance with” the 
lusts or desires going out towards evil, which pertain to the 
deceit that characterizes sin. 

Verses 23, 24—The change from the old life to the new 
involves, as connected with, and as essential to, the putting 
on of ‘the new man,—a “ renewal in the spirit of the mind.” 
In this expression, as Dr. Eadie remarks, “the spirit” de- 
notes “the highest part of that ioner nature which, in its 
‘aspect of thought.is termed ‘the mind.’” In this higher 


| principle of life—in this sphere of the soul suis bien 
becomes susceptible to the influence of the divine Spirit— 
there must be a renewal, or the old man will not be put 
away, or thé pew man put on. Some writers-understand by 
“the spirit” here the divine Spirit, and regard the thought 
as being the thought of a renewal through the agency of the 
divine Spirit as dwelling in the mind. The phrase “hath 
been created,” indicates the divine work in the new creation, 
as in the old creation (Gen. 1 : 26, 27).—Ajter God: That is, 
apparently, after the image of God.—Jn righteousness and 
holiness of truth: The two words “ righteousness” and “ holi- 
ness” cover the sphere of right living,—moral rectitude and 
piety,—and the words “ of truth” set forth that to which the 
two pertain, 

Verse 25.—The Apostle now proceeds to details.— Where- 
fore: That is, in view of the fact that the Christian should 
put offthe old man and put on the new.— Putting away false- 
hood, speak ye truth: ‘This is the first specification, the nega- 
tive and positive sides of the matter being both given. The 
specifying of truthfulness as the first thing is natural, as con- 
nected with the fact that in verse 24 all righteousness and 
holiness are spoken of as ‘pertaining to truth.— With his 
neighbour: The following clause shows that the word “ neigh- 
bor” here meas Christian brother. 

Verses 26, 27.—There are two different views of the first 
sentence of this ‘verse, which may be noticed. The first is, 
that the first imperative, “be ye angry,” is to be regarded 
as equivalent to a conditional form: In case you are angry, 
see that you do not sin. The second is, that the two impera- 
tives are parallel and alike, and that the meaning is: Be 
augry, indeed, if the circumstances are such as to make it 
right that you should be; but be careful that you do not sin 
in connection with it, and, to this end, do not let it continue. 
The latter view, which answers most exactly to the form of 
expression in the original, involves the idea that there is an 
anger which is justifiable and right,—a righteous wrath ; but 
even this has a tendency, if allowed to continue unrestrained, 
to turn into sinful anger.— Your wrath: The word here used 
is not the same as that which is found in the verbal form 
“be ye angry,” but denotes irritation, exasperation. — 
Neither give place to the devil: That is, do not yield room and 
opportunity for Satan to work in your hearts and feelings. 

Verse 28.—The participial form in the phrase “him that 
stole ” ix, in the original, a present, not a past participle, and 
is equivalent to “the stealer,” “the thief.” It does not, how- 
ever, necessarily imply that there were members of the 
church at Ephesus who continued to steal after they became 
united with the Christian body. “Very probably our English 
versions have the right idea, as they give the rendering “he 
that stole ;” the thief, that is to say, is the one who was such 
betore he became a Christian. We have again the positive 
side added to the negative: “Let him labor,” etc., together 
with the reason for the positive exhortation, as connected 
with the purpose of the lubor: “That he may have whereof 
to give,” etc. 

Verses 29, 30.—The word “corrupt” seems here to stand 
in contrast to the expression “good for edifying.” It would 
seem thus to have a somewhat general meaning, and this 
would appear also to be indicated by the surrounding context, 
where various things are menticned that might easily lead to 
utterances which are the opposite of such as are good to the 
end of edifying or building up. The word “ filthy” of the 
Authorized Version is too limited.—For edifying as the need 
may be: Literally, edifying (or building up) of the need. 
Apparently the idea is, that the utterance of the mouth 
should always be an utterance of that which is good for the 
building up of true character and life as indicated by the 
need of the particular moment or occasion. The expression 
“give grace” seems to mean “ to bestow a spiritual benefit.” 
—And grieve not: The Holy Spirit is grieved by the utter- 
ance of corrupt woftds on the part of the Christian believers 
in whose hearts he dwells. This fact. should be to them a 
reason for yielding to the Apostle’s exhortation.— Jn whom ye 
were sealed: As the Spirit is the one in and through whom 
they were sealed, to grieve him in whom they had received 
this great. blessing would be indeed unworthy of them. 
The “sealing” spoken of is the securing of the believer, 
with reference to the final reward, and the assuring him of 
the fulfilment of his hope.— Unto: That is “for,” or possibly 
“until.” The latter idea is more probably to be regarded as 
included in the former— The day of redemption: That is, the 
day of the final realization of redemption, in the full sense of 
the word. 

Verses 31, 32.—At the close of the paragraph, the Apostle 
gives, on the two sides, a sort of summation of the things to 
be put aside and of those to be assumed by the Christian as 
a follower and imitator of Christ. “ Bitterness” is the ill- 
tempered and irritable condition of mind tending ever to 
hostile feeling. “ Wrath” and “anger” are nearly synony- 
mous. Possibly, the former word refers to the sudden out- 
breaking of anger, and the latter to the settled and continu- 
ous angry feeling. “Ciamor,” as connected with “ railing,” 
seems to denote the outbreaking of hostile feeling in reproach 
and invective.— With all malice: A general word, “ badness,” 
which is inclusive of many sorts of evil manifestation. — But 





be ye kind, ete.: The positive again, a in contrast to the 
negative. The word “be” is, strictly, “become”—as you 
put on the new man.—Forgiving, . .. even as God ... in Ohrist 
forgave: The imitation of the divine Being in his love is here 
pressed upon the readers with greatest tenderness and em- 
phasis. 

Yale University. 





THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


Two widely different conceptions of what is implied in the 
imitation of Christ have been formed by minds of different 
temperaments. Emotional contemplative natures, especially 
in dark or wild times, find their ideal of the Christian life in 
the concentration of effort on their own personal salvation by 
a painful and sleepless introspection, which seeks to confine 
the thoughts, as exclusively as possible, to meditation on the 
high spiritual truths of Christianity. One would not guess 
from such a book as thdt of Thomas 4 Kempis that there was 
a world to be conquered for the Master, or that religion was 
more than a scheme for the private benefit of individuals, It 
overflows with the tenderest love to Christ, yet is still intensely 
selfish. To win heaven personally, and to expend on frames 
and feelings the energy that might be used in a practical 
illustration of the results of religion on the life and prin- 
ciples, and in resolute action in bringing in the divine king- 
dom, is the ruling aim. 

Very different is the conception of Paul. With him, as 
with Jesus, the object for which life was given us is that “we 
must work the works of him who sent” me, “ while it is day: 
the night cometh, when no man can work” (John 9: 4). 
imitate Christ was with him to copy his example, by going 
about “doing good” (Acts 10 : 38). It is in this spirit that 
he writes to the Ephesians from his confinement in Rome, 
beseeching them to walk worthily of their “calling ;” that 
ix, to live as becomes those who, by their change of heart, 
have shown that they were “called” by God to be members 
of the new Messianic kingdom which Christ had set up. 
This, he tells them, means that they carry out the graces of 
Christian love to each other, and thus preserve Christian 
unity, without which they cannot hope to serve their Master 
as they should. 

They are to remember that all believers form but one 
body, anointed by one Spirit, with one hope, one Lord, one 
faith, one baptism, one God and Father. Yet each has 
received from Christ special gifts, that the harmonious exer- 
cise of these might secure the fullest development of spiritual 
life in all. Let them then take care that they show all low- 
liness and meekness, with longsuffering, fo one an- 
other in love, striving earnestly to preserve true unity by 
preserving gentle peace. 

This is one side of Paul’s conception of the imitation of 
Christ; but Christian graces can only thrive in prepared 
soil. The Ephesian converts must root out the evil of their 
past heathen lives if they would “ yield fruit unto righteous- 
ness.” While heathen they had lived in the folly and blind- 
ness of heathenism, and through this moral ignorance were 
utterly estranged from all that constitutes a godly life, so 
that their hearts had grown hard against good, and they had 
given themselves up to the two great blots of heathenism, im- 
purity and greed. 

“ Bat,” says he, “you who have left idolatry learned noth- 
ing from Christ that would lead you to such hateful prin- 
ciples if—as is the fact, since I was the agent in proclaiming 
the truth in Ephesus—you heard the true gospel of Christ, 
and were instructed in it, as it is revealed in his lifé and 
death, and in the plan of salvation. This truth demanded of 
each of you that, as you strip off and put away an abandoned 
garment, you put away the man you then were; for that 
manhood grows more and more corrupt by the influence of 
its sinful bias, which deceives men as to the right. Chris- 
tianity demands, moreover, that you become a new man in 
the whole principles of your moral nature, and step by step 
put on the new natidre of a Christian,—that new nature 
which has been created in you by God, after the pattern of 
his own perfection, in righteousness and the holiness of truth, 
not, like your old nature, the deceitfulness of untruth,” 

In applying these principles, the Apostle adds various 
special counsels, which throw strange light on the material 
from which the first heathen churches were gathered. The 
mention of truth leads to the exhortation that they put away 
lying as a thing cast from them, with which they henceforth 
have no more to do, and speak only truth to each other; for 
Christians are part of one body,—and how monstrous it is to 
think of one member of the body speaking falsehood to 
another member of it ! 

“If, as is at times justifiable and unavoidable, you be 
angry, take care that it in no way lead you to sinful lengths. 
Be its master; do not let it master you. Nor must your 
anger outlast the day ; for to lie down with it in your heart 
is to give the Devil a free chance in your bosom.” 

Any of them who has beeu hitherto a thief must give up 
stealing, and turn to honest work with his hands at what- 





ever is right, that he may have, not only what he himself 
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needs, but also the means of helping those who are in want. 
The hands were made for honest work, not for thieving. 

“No unworthy language must ever cross your lips, but 
only that which tends to the benefit of those around you. 
Vile or evil discourse is so contrary to the nature and aims 
of the Holy Spirit which dwells in Christians, that it can 
only grieve him; and that, surely, you must on no account 
do; for if you have received from the Holy Spirit of God so 
great a gift as to be sealed unto the day of redemption,— 
that is, to be confirmed, in your inner experience, by the sure 
witness of God’s Spirit in you, that you are heirs of the king- 
dom of the Messiah,—how ungrateful is it if you do grieve 
him! ‘The day of redemption’ is, as you know, that of 
Christ’s coming, when the assurance now enjoyed by the 
‘sealing’ will be exchanged for the full realization. 

“ Moreover, you must also put far from you all bitter ways, 
all unloving and malignant anger, all the loud words in 
which passion vents itself, all injurious language about any 
brother, and everything approaching to malice, Instead of 
this, you must be truly kind to each other, warm-hearted, 
freely forgiving each other any offense given you, even as 


God, through the atoning death of Christ, has forgiven you 0 4 


much.” 


Bournemouth, England. 





CHRIST THE THEME AND THE TEACHER 
OF MORALS. 


BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


Paul has just been drawing a terrible picture of heathen 
morals, The Ephesian Christians knew what these were too 
well for Paul to venture on exaggeration. He appeals to 
their own experience, when he dashes in the few dark strokes 
of his picture: Ignorance of God, aversions from him, dead- 
ness of conscience, self-surrender to every form of foul living, 
and greedy desire for those unsatisfied, even after full indul- 
gence; these are the features of heathenism as Paul knew 
it, and as the Ephesians could see it every day in the stately 
colonnades of their great temple. It has been reserved for 
moderns, who look at the facts from a distance of eighteen 
genturies, to say that he caricatures. Those who were close 
beside them recognized the likeness. 

Paul sets forth Christian conduct as presenting the strong- 
est contrast to the sketch he has drawn. In this lesson we 
have first the general principle, and then a series of particu- 
lar precepts. 

The general principle of Christian conduct is laid down in 
verses 20 to 24. We note, first, that it isin sharp contrast to 
the prevailing tone of morals, The salient characteristic 
which would have struck an observer was the unlikeness be- 
tween these Christians and the foul social order, rotting in 
corruption, even if a deceitful gleam of beauty, like irides- 
cence on putrefying water, played on the surface. And 
though Christianity has leavened popular morality to some 
extent, the same contrast will be obvious still, if Christians 
are after Christ’s patterv. ‘“ Not so,” must be largely their 
motto; or, as Nehemiah said, “So did not I, because of the 
fear of God.” 

But Paul’s next general principle is, that the sum of Chris- 
tian morals is in Christ. The Ephesians had learned Christ, 
—asingular expression implying that in him is all truth, 
and that to know him is to know all duty. The germ of 
every doctrine for belief, and of every precept for practice, is 
in him. He is our one study, as well as our one teacher. 
For these Ephesians who had never seen Jesus, had yet 
“heard him,” and we, too, are scholars in his school, and can 
say, “Our lesson is in.thee.” His instructions are continuous ; 
for we not only hear him at first, speaking forgiveness, but 
come under his life-long tuition, and become wise and good 
in the degree in which we are instructed by him. 

That continuous teaching is received by us on condition 
of keeping ourselves in union with him ; for the Apostle very 
significantly says that we are taught not only by but “in 
him.” The lessons thus learned correspond to the truths (in 
regard to conduct and duty) embodied in him. All ethical 
truth is laid up in that perfect life. Todraw out its contents, 
as he will teach those who live in union with him to do, is 
to be in possession of the unfailing guide for practice. Chris- 
tian morals is but the systematizing and exhibition, in ordered 
propositions, of the truths that come to us, warm with life and 
love in the story of Jesus. Christian perfection is likeness 
to him. 

The general principles of Christian conduct are more spe- 
cifically laid down in verses 22 to 24. They are three in 
number: Denudation of the old self, submission to the work- 

ings in the inner consciousness of the renewing divine Spirit, 
and continual efforts to invest ourselves with the new man,— 
“the holy form of human life which results from redemp- 
tion.” The Apostle is not laying down the chronological 
sequence of these. They are simultaneous, not successive. 

For all right and Christ-like conduct, then, there must be 
a resolute stripping one’s self of one’s old self. The metaphor 
of putting off a garment, of course, underlies the expression. 
The whole gospel, both as a message of redemption and as a 
directory of conduct, goes on the assumption that, apart from 
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Christ, sinful men need a redeemer, not merely a teacher; 
and human nature needs not merely to be cultivated, refined, 
enlightened, as so many superficial would-be physicians of 
the world’s diseases say now, but to be crucified, ‘ Evil has to 
be cast out, not whitewashed or beautified. Men aresinvers; 
the indispensable requisite for all morality is the suppression 
and ejection of the old self. That is a bitter pill to swallow, 
but attempts to set the world right by culture, or by re- 
arrangement of society and wealth, will always fail for want of 
diagnosing the deadly character of the disease which they 
vainly try to cure. “Cut it off, and cast it from thee,” is the 
only way of disposing of a gangrenous limb. 

And the whole old self is thus gangrened, as Paul goes on 
to say. It.is “corrupt,” or, rather, it “waxeth corrupt” 
(Rev. Ver.). A terrible process of intensification of evil 
goes on in it. That is the dark tragedy of many lives. Habits 
are confirmed; the dose of stimulant must be increased. 
There is no standing still. If we are not ascending, we are 
descending. That progressive worsening is implied in the 
very nature of the desires which enslave the “cold man.” It 
waxes corrupt “according to” these. And they are “ lusts 
of deceit,” cheating their victims with false promises of satis- 
faction, and giving him stones for bread, and eggs with scor- 
pions in them for food. 

But such suppression of the old self is beyond unaided 
human power. You may as hopefully bid a man lift himself 
up by his own collar as preach it to him, unless you have 
something more to say. Therefore, P2ul shows us how to put 
off the old man, when he adds, “ Be renewed in the spirit of 
your mind,” There is a divine Helper who will dwell in us 
if we open our spirits to him, and will become the animating 
impulse of our “mind.” We cannot renew ourselves, or 
make ourselves over again ; but we can let God’s Spirit work 
in us, or we can hinder his working. So, “ be renewed,” is a 
command to us, thongh he is the renewer. If we submit 
ourselves to his gentle touches, he will mold us, as a sculptor 
does his clay, by delicate, sure manipulation, into fairer forms 
than our own sinful selves, 

But, while thus the operative power in the transformation 
which results in unlikeness to the world’s practices is the 
Spirit’s work, we are not passive clay in the hands of the 
potter. Hence the third precept represents that renovation 
as the aim and result of our own efforts, as well as a new 
creation by divine power. We have to put on the new man, 
and that by daily persevering attempts towards greater pos- 
session of Christ’s spirit, and completer appropriation of his 
work in our characters and conduct. 

Note the contrast between the old natural self and the new 
self which a Christian receives from Christ and also makes 
himself by his own efforts. The one is in process of corrup- 
tion, the other comes glistening as a fresh creation from God. 
The one is molded after low lusts, the other is “ after God.” 
The one has its very element in lusts which deceive; the 
other is resplendent with righteousness and holiness, which 
flow from truth, and can never betray the soul that loves and 
possesses them. 

Here, then, is a most pregnant outline of Christian morals, 
and the most general directory of how to attain moral per- 
fection. Go to school to Jesus. Live in him. Gaze upon 


God’s renewing Spirit do his work, Make serious earnest of 
clothing your spirit with all the excellences which he brings, 
and remember that man’s perfection is to be God-like, and 
that all virtue which falls short of that standard is incomplete. 

The limits of our space forbid adequate consideration of 
the specific details in verses 25-32. Note the prevalence of 
prohibitions. It is a witness of abounding evil within and 
around that moral precepts are necessarily largely “ Do not.” 
Note the importance attached to misuse of the tongue. Three | 
forms of abuse are specified,—lying, foul speech, clamor and | 
evil speaking. How much every-day talk would be dumb, | 
and how many pages of books and newspapers would be | 
blank, if these precepts were obeyed! There are many kinds | 
of lies besides gross and palpable ones, as there are many | 


the refined forms of both are the most pernicious. 
Note the ground of the obligation to strict veracity. | 
“ Members one of anothér” properly describes the oneness of | 
Christians in Christ; but the principle may be extended to 
include all men, for mankind is one. Our “ neighbor” has | 
a right to hear truth from us. Lying is fraudulent disregard 
of our mutual obligations. 
Note the permission and restraint of anger. There is right- 
eous indignation, which cannot be left out of a man’s charac- 
ter without harm. He that does not heartily hate evil will 
but tepidly love good. The anger which is enjoined in 
verse 26 is not the same as that forbidden in verse 31. One 
plain distinction is that the one refers to acts, the other to 
actors. But the emotion has to be kept in check. It is un- | 
worthy of a Christian to allow himself to, be so dominated, 
even by a right emotion, that he cannot rise above it and | 
bid it back. To-day should not inherit yesterday’s passions. | 


we should seek to achieve. 








the truth, incarnated in his life, Slay’ the old self. Let | 


bidden are brought into connection with saperhuman sources 
of good and evil. The angry man “ gives place to the devil,” 
the foul-mouthed one “ grieves the Holy Spirit.” Not only 
in ourselves or our fellows, but in the unseen régions, where 
good and evil have their perfect personal embodiments, do 
our acts awaken response. We can lay ourselves open to 
actual influx of diabolic power, and we do so by every sin. 
Satan tempts men, but men by their sin atiract Satan. God's 
Spirit seals Christian souls against that day on which full 
redemption shall be realized; but sealed souls may be un- 
faithful, and cause some real sadness to pass across that pure 
blessedness. 

Note how regard to others should mold both speech and 
aetion. The great reason for diligent work is, not the supply 
of our own néed, but the acquisition-of means to help others. 
Similarly, the true use of speech is to build up, aceording to 
present necessities, the character of the hearers (“good for 
edification in respect of need”), and to minister grace to them. 

Verses 31 and 32 gather up the whole into two precepts: 
one negative, the putting away of all sins of speech and act, 
with “all malice,” every form of uncharitableness ; one posi- 
tive, “become ye [not merely be, for there were evils in them 
which had to be overcome] tender-hearted’/ The whole 
duty of man to man is love. That will insure all right 
action, and the ejection from the heart of malice and from 
the life of harm toour neighbor. It has its pattern, measure, 
and motive in the great love of Jesus and .in the experience 
of it. Whoever feels as he should that Christ has forgiven 
him, will feel rightly to his brother and to all men. Chris- 
tian morals are all deducible from the cross, and from it is 
drawn the power which brings them into practice. 


Manchester ’ England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D. 


“DE IMITATIONE CHRISTI.” “¢ 


Dispute concerning the author of the book whose title is 
used for the motto of our lesson has raged through nearly one 
hundred volumes, It does not matter who wrote the book; 
but the thing itself is so royally set forth in the Book of 
books that no man can be excused from practicing it. 

1. We dre taught the truth as it is in Jesus (v. 21). 

2. We put off our old corrupt nature of deceitful lusts, and 
are re-created after God’s image in the holiness of the truth 
tavght (vs, 22-24). , 

3. The natural results of the changed nature’ appear. 
Being true, speak truth. All anger is righteous, as Christ’s 
was, no place is given at the fireside or heart to the devil; all 
stealing, sermons included, is stopped; giving to the needy 
goes on; being holy and clean within, nothing unclean comes 
out; the Holy Spirit is not grieved; all bitterness, wrath, 
clamor, evil--peaking, and malice are put away; and active 
kindness, tender-heartedness, and forgiveness like God’s, take 
their place (vs. 25-32). 

That is, Christ-like without, because character is so within. 
Like fountain, like stream. 

The picture of Christ in the unapproachable Ephesians 
differs from that in the book by & Kempis, in that this Christ 
could live in the hand-to-hand contests of to-day, and not be 
| obliged to go into a cloister. He is therefore our pattern 
and model. The picture of the Christ of Paul was con- 
structed out of his actual life, lived in poverty, burden-bear- 
ing amid scarcely mitigated wickedness. The picture of the 
other is constructed out of the notions of excellence of a good 
man, walled in from the seething sea of actual life. Hence 
we are glad to see this fiercely active age turning to the record 
of the real life, rather than to the record of a man’s imagi- 





degrees of foul speech besides stark-naked uncleanness, and | 


nation. Our age is the first one that has made a close study 
of the actual details of Christ’s life. Out of it comes a better 
hope for the race, and a loftier ideal to which we may raise 
the actual life. 

Teach the youth the facts of the perfect life. 


University Park, Colo. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Ye did not 90 learn Christ (v.20). What havoc this sug- 
gestion makes with our ways and words and thoughts, our 
covetoustess and greed, our self-seeking and double dealing, 
our uncharitableness and fault-finding, our sloth and indo- 
lence, our distrust and worry! We did not so learn Christ, 
but we do so misrepresent him. It were well for us to stop 
and consider whether what we do or say or think is in ac- 
cordance with what we learned from Christ, or is contrary to 
his spirit and teachings. 

Put away, as concerning your former manner of life, the old man 
(v.22). What we have been is of less importance than what we 
are to be. Even if it were true that our ancestors were lower 
than the monkeys, that would be no reason why we should 


Such enduring anger is incompatible with the calmness whieh , not aspire to become higher than the angels. Even though 


we were not, in our earlier life, what we ought to have been, 


Note the remarkable parallelism by which the vices for- | there are possibilities before us toward which we are to strive 
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untiringly. Whatever of humigiation there is in the thought 
of our darkest past, there is inspiration in the hope of our 
glorious future in Christ. Put away, therefore, as concerning 
your former life, the old man, and reach out after something 
higlier and better. 

Be renewed in the spirit of your mind, and put on the new man 
(vs. 23, 24). A knowledge of what we may become is a call 
to us to become what we may. If there is a future better 
than our past, then it is our duty to turn away from that 
past and to strive toward that future. The truth of the old 
man and the new man, the old nature and the new nature, is 
a practical truth, as well as a theological dogma; and every 
one of us has something to do in the matter of putting away 
the old man and putting on the new man. Here is work for 
us, seven days in the week, for all the rest of our lives. 

Wherefore, putting away falsehood, speak ye truth each one 
with his neighbour (v.25). It has been said by careless thinkers 
that the Bible is not very explicit against the sin of lying; 
but this injunction seems to be pretty specific. If we have 
been in the habit of lying, we are to change our habit, put- 
ting away the old habit, and taking on a new one. All men 
are our neighbors, and we are’to speak truth to all our neigh- 
bors. That leaves no one on earth to whom we are privi- 
Jeged to lie. What could bé more sweeping than this? 

Be ye angry, and sin not: let not the sun go down upon your 
wrath (v.26). It is easy enough to be angry, but it is not so 
easy to refrain from sinning while we are angry. Indeed, 
the theught of keeping clear of sin is not usually the promi- 
nent thought in an angry man’s mind. We must be careful 
not to get added encouragement to righteous anger from this 
passage without getting an added warning against sinning in 
anger. And then that injunction never to allow anger to 
stick in our hearts aftersundown! These Bible requirements 
are in conflict with so many of our inclinations and prac- 
tices, Cuan it be that the Bible is right in running counter to 
our favorite ways of thinking and doing ? 

Grieve not the Holy Spirit of God, in whom ye were sealed unto 
the day of redemption (v. 30). This is a word to Christians, 
not to unbelievers. It is only one who is a friend, or a pro- 
fessed friend, who can be said to “ grieve” his friend. ‘The 
Holy Spirit is not a dweller in the heart of an unbeliever. 
He makes his home with and in those who already believe 
on Jesus. But if we who claim to be followers of Christ do 
not heed the loving guidance of the Holy Spirit, who repre- 
sents Jesus in his absence, we thereby grieve our best friend. 
It is not an influence, but a person, who is grieved. If the 
Holy Spirit be not a person, how can the Holy Spirit be 
grieved? 

Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


Last week we had a lesson on Christian giving, so to-day it 
is fitting that we should have one on Christian living. Paul 


is writing to the believers in Ephesus, and showing them how. 


they ought to live, Their profession of faith in the Lord 
Jesus involved certain things in their lives to which he calls 
their attention. Lobdking at these carefully, we see that he 
speaks much of “ putting off” and“ putting on.” Or, if you 
choose to change the expression a little, he tells them to stop 
certain things, and to start certain other things which are 
their opposites. Let us look at these a little carefully to-day, 
for in them we shall find the very pith and kernel of all 
Christian progress and growth in grace. > 

What are we to “put off’? The old man (see v. 22). 
The Ephesian Christians had been living in various sins, of 
which they were now perfectly conscious. These sins fiited 
their old nature as closely as a man’s old clothes fit his 
frame. They had felt comfortable in them, and were not at 
all anxious to change, even as a man dislikes to change from 
old and comfortable shoes to new and stiffones. Yet, if they 
were truly new creatures in Christ Jesus, it was no longer 
fitting for them to continue in their old methods of life. So 
he bids them put off all these old and sinful things, 

What were they to“ puton”? Thenew man. This new 
man is created of God, and is intended to be righteous and 
holy. Whereas the old msfi loved lies, the new man loves 
the truth and hates lies. The old man loved the service of 
the Devil, bat the new man hates him, and gives him no 
place. Stealing was very agreeable to the old man, but the 
new man would de-pise himself if he should give way to the 
temptation to take that which did not belong to him. He 
would much rather work hard, and earn that which he needs 
for his daily life. Whereas the old man delighted himself in 
foul talk and evil stories, the new man hates these things, 
and utterly refuses to indulge in them. Now just see how in 
verse 31 the Apostle sums up some of the things in which 
the old man delighted. Not having time to speak of them 
all in detail, he masses them all together, and makes out a 
fearful catalogue of the things that are pleasing to this old 
mah,—bitierness, wrath, anger, clamor, evil speaking. And, 
on the other hand, he condenses in the same way, in verse 32, 
the things in which the new man delights. They are kind- 
ness, tender-heartedness, forgiveness. 


Now, as we stop to take a good look at this “old man” of 
whom he has been speaking, does lie not seem to be rather a 
hideous old creature? An angry, hateful, filthy, corrupt, 
dishonest liar. This is what he seems to be. No wonder, 
then, that Paul says to those to whom he is writing, “ Put 
this man off.” And as we look in the same way at the new 
man, does he not seem to be one altogether lovely? See, he 
is pure, truthful, honest, kind, gentle, loving, and tender- 
hearted. No wonder that he bids them put on this kind 
of man! 

Now ask the class if there-are any persons living in these 
times, in the church, to whom these injunctions ought to come 
with much force. Yes. Society in these days needs them 
just as much as did that of Paul’s time. And the members 
of the church are not without the need of similar exhorta- 
tion. The business world has those who lie in the stock 
exchanges, for instance, so as to depress or raise the market, 
and make gain by the process. What care they whether 
others are ruined by their conduct, so long as they themselves 
profit by the lie. They loved the “old man,” and put him 
on every day. So, too, there are many very “so-so” kind of 
men, who rank high in social circles of a certain kind, and per- 
haps are members of some church, and even officers of the 
church, who still are dishonest. They do not commit bur- 
giaries. Oh, no! The exact forms of great thefts have 
changed, but the thefts remain, and men love to indulge in 
them. I know that there are 4 great many Ronest men in 
business, who would rather die than do a dishonorable act; 
but I also know that if every dishonest man were to be 
turned out of our business streets, there would be offices to 
let. All this proves that men still love the “old man,” and 
are not willing to put him off. They prefer him to the new 
man of whom Paul speaks in our lesson. 

In the matter of filthy communication we are not blame- 
less. Ephesus and some modern cities are amazingly alike 
in this love for that which is evil, and dislike for that which 
is good, 

Now stop, and, coming a little closer to your class, ask 
them to look and see how much of the old man they are still 
wearing: What have you on that belongs to his wardrobe? 
Be honest about it, and do not shut your eyes to the trath. 
You are quick enongh to see what others have on that be- 
longs to him. Be honest, then, and. see what you yourself 
are still wearing. Do you like it? Then be frank with 
yourself, and say, “ Yes, I do lie sometimes, and I love it. 
There are times when I deal dishonestly, and it pleases me. 
Foul stories suit my taste; and, as for bitter talk against 
others, there are times, when I am irritated, when it is sooth- 
ing to my feelings.” Then you will stand self-revealed in 
your true character. But if you hate these things, or, at 
least, are ashamed of them, begin to-day, and each day, to try 
and put on the new man of whom our lesson speaks. Ask 
for God’s help in this; for you will need it, and you may be 
sure that it will not be withheld. So you will at last be clad 
in the garments of beauty and holiness, and will have com- 
pletely put on the new man. 


New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE INTERMEDIATE 
TEACHER. 


BY FAITH LATIMER. 


What is the name of our lesson? What is the meaning of 
“imitation”? What is it when you try to walk or to talk 
like your grown brother? You are imitating him, trying to 
be like him. When a little girl with her doll talks to it, 
dresses it, lays it down to sleep, as her mother does the baby, 
whom jsshe imitating? Paul wrotein his letter to the Chris- 
tians in Ephesus, that they should try to imitate, or he like, 
Christ. Did Paul write many letters? In the lesson we 
studied last week, what did Paul teach about giving? What 
did the golden text say of Christ's giving? In the lesson on 
the resurrection, what was the verse about Jesus giving us 
the victory over death? 
Was he ever ashamed of being a prisoner, or of being abused 
for the sake of the gospel of Christ? In this letter we study 
to-day Paul held Christ as an example, or pattern, and 
showed Christians what they should try to be and to do, and 


be asked to give examples of copy or pattern, to be sure the 
idea of imitation is clearly comprehended. The litile ones 
will tell, probably, of mother pinning on a pattern to the 
goods ix cutting a garment ; others, of a stamped or pictured 
pattern for needlework; some of a writing-book with set 
copy. Various articles might be shown in the class which 
+ would be suggestive. 

Christ our Puttern.—Let this motto be on the blackboard or 
in illuminated letters;' or, if the children can write or print, 
it is well to use class slates or small writing-pads, that the 
scholars may put down brief headings or divisions. Can a 
child imitate Christ ? i 

Be Renewed.—Paul wrote to those who had learned about 
Jesus. Have you been taught how he died for all sinners, 
and rose from the grave, and weat to heaven, where he 





Paul’s letters were full of Christ. 


member, and obey? Then, if you have so learned of Jesus, 

Vhe letter is for you. The first thing Paul said in these 
verses wis that they must put off the way of sin, which he 
calls the old man, the old life they lived, and put on the new 
man, which is like Christ. Wouldn’t it have been better if 
they could have heard of Christ and begun to be like him 
before they grew to be men? But it was not too late. Paul 
says, “Be renewed.” That means made over again, made 
new. Could they do that for themselves? Can you take 
your heart, abd put out all the bad thoughts and ways, and 
make ita good heart? Who can? Jesus will do it, if we 
only ask him. He will give a new heart to all who want to 
be forgiven of sin, and will help to keep the heart right and 
pure. But we must help ourselves too, by striving every day 
to do what is right. Paul told some of the things we must 
not do if we would try to be like Christ, who lived on earth 
to be our pattern, and died and rose again to be our Saviour. 

Do Not Lie—The first sin in the world was a lie in the 
first garden. Jesus said of Satan, “He is a liar, and the 
father thereof.” The last promise in the Bible is to those 
who may have a right to come to the tree of life and enter 
heaven ; but shut out with all the wicked will be “every one 
that loveth and maketh a lie.” Isita lie to shake your 
head, and mean “ No,” when you ought to say “Yes”? To 
lie is to try and make any one else believe what is not 80, 
whether you do it by words or actions. Tell the truth; no 
matter how hard to do it, tell the exact truth. One lie only 
leads to another, to try to hide the first one. To be like our 
pattern, we must remember that he “did no sin, neither was 
guile found in his mouth.” (“Guile” means “ deceit.”) 
When Jesus showed to John a sight of those who are re- 
deemed, he said, ‘In their mouth was found no lie.” Do 
you want to bein that happy number? Then copy Christ, 
and be always truthful. 

Do Not Be Jll-Tempered.—Did you ever see a child angry? 
Was it a pleasant sight? Some scholar will read that verse, 
“ Be ye angry, and sin not.” Does the Bible tell us to be 
angry? Yes; to be displeased with sin, but not to beina 
rage, and speak ill-natured words, One may be displeased 
with the sin, but feel pity for the sinner. Do not keep rage 
or passion in your heart. If your temper has mastered you, 
ask Jesus to help you put it down, and forget it before you 
sleep. That is what is meant by “let not the sun go dowa 
upon your wrath.” 

Do Not Steal.—No little child would really want to be a 
thief, but to take anything, no matter how small, from an- 
other person, is to steal. Children do not always think of 
this. They see some pretty thing, and wish for itso much 
they sometimes hide it away, and then take it and say it is 
their own. The one who would do this would soon take a 
piece of money, or anything he wanted. Never, never let 
yourself wish for, covet, what is another’s. Paul tells a better 
way. Let such a one work with his hands, and earn what 
he wants for himself, and something to give others, as Panl 
did working at his trade. 

Do Not Speak Bad Words.—Little folks sometimes say to 
each other words they would be ashamed for mother or 
teacher to hear. Do you remember that Jesus hears them 
all? Instead of saying or listening to what you know is 
wrong, try to say bright, pleasant things, Remember the 
good, cheerful stories you hear, and repeat them to otberi, 
to help make them happy and good. 

Be Kind.—Three things Paul named that Christians should 
be if they would follow the perfect example. To be kind is 
to be gentle and thoughtful of the feelings of others, to speak 
no words that could hurt, to be generous and helpful to al! in 
all you say and do. 

Be Tender-Hearted.—Is a boy tender-hearted who loves to 
tease a dog or 3 cat, o- to whip and pull at a horse who has 
a heavy load? Would such a boy tease another boy smaller 
than himeelf, or even his little sister? To be tender-hearted 
is to feei pity, as Jesus did for the suffering, or the poor or 
weak; to be sorry for any in trouble or want. Of whom do 
we so often read “ He had compassion ” ? 

Be Forgiving.—We should be kind and tender-hearted to 
all. But what if sdme persons have offended or injured us,— 





some things they should not be and do, The scholars might | 


shall we do harm to them in return? Whatdid Jesus say to 
iis Father for his enemies when they drove the nails that 
fastened his hands to the cross? What, then, is Christ's 
example to us? IP he forgave the enemies who took his life, 
| how should we act to those who have done some little injury 

to us in word or in deed? Do you think, now that you have 
stadied thid lesson, that a child can take this perfect life for 
@ pattern, and really imitate Christ ? 

Louisville, Ky. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY JULIA E. PECK. 


(Primary teachers are not necessarily to use these hints 
straight through in their teaching, but rather to regard them 
as hints indicating methods of selection, simplification, illus 
tration, and of practical dealing with children in the clas, 
They are designed to preserve « continuity, not only im 
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watches ua, and sends his Spirit to help us understand, re- 
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the steps of each lesson, but with preceding lessons so far 


as practicable. Many of the points and illustrations may, 
and, indeed, in certain cases must, be modified or actually 
omitted, or, again, takén as mere indicators of a *mode of 
treatment. They are intended to suggest the necessity for the 
teacher’s independent study and investigation. The main 
idea is to avoid bewildering the child with multiplicity of de- 
tail by singleness of view, by proceeding from the known to 
the unknown, and by simplicity of language.) 

Review all these lessons from the Epistles by touching on 
sn important point in each, speaking of them as containing 
messages from Paul's letters to every one. This will keep 
before the children’s minds their former lessons on the life of 
Paul and his unswerving purpose, and will preserve unity by 
closely connecting the lessons of the third and fourth quarters, 

Review at some length the lesson on “ Christian Living,” 
with its golden text, making the lesson for to-day a continua- 
tion of these thoughts of overcoming evil with good, intro- 
ducing the thought of forgiving one another—learned in our 
golden text to-day—as one way of overcoming evil with good. 

Paul longed to tell his people what happy homes they 
would have, and what beautiful lives they would lead, if they 
zollowed Christ; and so he drew a piéture to show them. I 
should like to show you this picture, but it is not the kind we 
look at with our eyes. Paul did not draw it with a pencil, 
but with words. It begins: “If so be that ye have heard 
im.” (Explain this verse, and, in a very general and sim- 
plified way, what follows. The way to see this kind of a 
picture is to close your eyes, and think carefully how 
it looks. This can be more fully illustrated by a com- 
parison of word-pictures and actual pictures, by asking 
the children to close their eyes while kind deeds are de- 
scribed. Unless the word-picture is clear, and follows in line 
of the lesson, the result is lost. Now, for comparison, let the 
teacher draw on the blackboard something in the line of a 
child protecting another child, or saving a dumb animal, in 
order to emphasize the thought of protecting a weaker one, 
—given in a former lesson,—and leading gradually to the 
thought of helping one who has wronged us, and who is mor- 
ally weaker than we aré, and therefore needs our help and for- 
giveness. Here teach the golden text.) 

In the lesson we learned last Sunday, about giving, we 
learned that those whom Paul had taught were generous and 
kind in giving to the churches and to each other. But Paul 
wanted his people—and all of us—to be more kind, even, 
than to give generously while we are poor. He wanted us to 
have the kindness that forgives a wrong; and this is a great 
deal more than every-day kindness to friends. 

Sometimes we think we are very kind when we help people 
we love, those who have helped us. You may tell mg the 
different ways you help people you love. (Allow the chil- 
dren to talk freely of helping those ¢hey love, in order to 
introduce the thought of extending the feeling of kindness 
— universal kindness—that shall include wrong-doers and 
those whom one dislikes. Do not encourage the children to 
talk of the wrong-doers, as this lesson should leave an impres- 
‘sion of joy in kind deeds, and an impulse to follow out the 
lesson thought of forgiving others, rather than to arouse the 
feeling of antagonism or self-defense that would follow a talk 
of enemies and wrong-doers. Here review the golden text, 
and bring out the thought of forgiveness.) 

” How did Christ teach us to forgive? 

Once Peter asked Jesus how many times he should forgive 
his brother, for he thought seven times would be enough. 
(Teach the reply: “ Jesus saith unto him, I say not unto 
thee, Until seven times: but, Until seventy times seven.”’) 

When we have done wrong, how does Christ forgive us? 
{Let the children understand the freedom of Christ’s forgive- 
ness without introducing the thought of repentance ; for un- 
less we make a close connection between the kindness as a 
part of the forgiveness we have already too many points for 
the primary class, and to present now the idea of repentance 
would blur the impression of the whole lesson.) 

There is a way we forgive one another which is hardly 
kind, which is not free or full. (Speak of one who forgives, 


but remembers and broods over the wrong. Give a little talk r 


about the falseness of talking kindly and feeling unkindly, 
as an illustration of the kindness that forgives and broods 
ever the wrong.) 

You once told me a beautiful story of Joseph and his breth- 
ren, Let us tell that part of the story again, where Joseph 
finds his brothers. (If it is only a few weeks since the chil- 
dren told this story, let them tell it without ion, and 
note their appreciation by the emphasis they place on Joseph’s 
recognition and treatment of his brethren, as we may find in 
this a test of their comprehension of the lesson thus far. 
Then bring out the point that Joseph's was not the forgive- 
ness that broods over the wrong.) We will tell more Bible 
stories about forgiveness. Our Bible stories must all be about 
those who have been wronged, and who have forgiven and 
helped the wrong-doers. 

(Review the life of Paul, noting his persistent effort to teach 
and help those who opposed him. For the last of these stories 
about forgiveness reserve stories of Christ’s kindness to his 





semane, emphasize Peter’s rashness and the healing touch of 
our Lord,—his thought for another’s suffering, even though 
that one was an enemy, in this time of deadly peril.) 

(As this lesson is somewhat abstract, use Bible pictures as 
much as poxsible, and allow the children to illustrate their 
own stories on the blackboard, as they frequently bring out 
salient points, showing large results of former lessons in the 
way of assimilation and application.) 

Northampton, Mass. 





‘ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D. D., LL.D., F. B.S. 


“Putting away Lyrneo.”—Lying, stealing, and cher- 
ished revenge, are the three prominent vices against which 
the Apostle lifts a warning voice. They are everywhére and 
at all times emphatically Oriental tendencies, and abounded, 
no doubt, among these Orientalized Greeks of Ephesus. 
Lying and stealing play into each others’ hands, as the natu- 
ral outcome of the servile spirit which, in all ages, has 
marked populations existing under an Eastern despotism. 
Cunning and duplicity, it has been said, are the only defen- 
sive weapons of the slave. The spirit of lying seems in- 
grained in the Eastern nature, and the people appear abso- 
lutely incapable of shame when discovered in a falsehood, 
however flagrant. I have often experienced this in a servant 
who reully in every other respect served me faithfully, and 
would have indignantly repelled any accusation of the slight- 
est want of courtesy to myself or others, I was once intro- 
duced by a dragoman to some Syrian priests in an Eastern 
city on a Sunday morning. I did not overhear his words, but 
was not a little surprised at being recognized in the church, 
and conducted in state up tu the bishop’s stone throne, at the 
end of thé apse, in most unclerical costume. The riddle was 
afterwards solved by the explanation, that the man had in- 
formed them that I was the “Archbishop of Durham!” 
The following day, wishing to visit the castle, I sent my 
henchman to inquire how I could gain admission. He pres- 
ently returned to say there would be no difficulty. Not a 
little was I astonished when, on entering the fort, the guard 
turned out, and a Turkish officer most courteously conducted 
me-round, On returning, I expressed my surprise at the 
polite attention I had received, when he explained that he 
had asked permission for the general of the English army 
to visit the fortress, and was extremely astonished at my in- 
dignation, and still more at my returning to the officer to 
apologize for the fraud that had been practiced upon him. I 
afterwards overheard him complaining to a fellow-servant 
that his dog of a master was an ungrateful Frank, for he had 
got him the best place in the church, and taken him over 
the castle, by only two‘lies, and had not given him the 
trouble of telling them himself. This low estimate of 
truth extends still farther east than Syria. When my 
daughter, in a missionary school, was endeavoring to impress 


“ But not half so bad as not being polite.” 

“ Ler not THE Sun Go DOWN UPON youR WraTH.”— 
This is a precept utterly foreign to the traditions and ideas 
of duty of the nomad tribes of the East, as well as to the 
sense of honor of the more settled inhabitants, who considered 
it a paramount duty to avenge an insult to themselves or to 
any member of their family. This is the origin of many of 
the tribal wars among the Arabs. The exercice of private 
revenge is still held a duty among both the Moslem and 
Christian inhabitants of Western Asia. Riding once in the 
plains south of Damascus with an Arab sheik, we met a 
horseman of another tribe, who coldly saluted. When he had 
passed, my companion remarked to me, “That man will kill 
me or one of my brothers some day.” He explained by tell- 
ing mé that his father had slain that man’s uncle many years 
ago. “But,” said I, “you had nothing to do with that.” 
“ No,” said he, “ but the blocd has never been avenged, and, 
till it is, the honor of his tribe is not clear.” 


The College, Durham, England, 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM EWING. 


“Ye HAVE not so LEARNED Curist.”—It sufficiently 
illustrates the contrast between Christ and other teachers to 
point out that even Plato, the purest of heathen moralists, 
makes Alcibiades, in the “Symposium,” utter a speech 
which it would ‘now shatter a man’s reputation even to 
translate. 

“PurriInc AWAY FALsEHOOoD,” etc.— Truthfulness was 
highly esteemed among the ancient Persians, but it may be 
doubted if ever any community of supple Orientals made great 


of Manu” presents an interesting parallel in the Brahman 
system with this passage: “Contentment, the act of return- 
ing good for evil, temperance, purity, ... truthfulness, and 
the avoidance of anger; these are the virtues which consti- 
tute our duty.” 

“Ler not THE Sun Go pown Upon your WRATH.”— 
Among the members of the Pythagorean League, “ the com- 


on a child the sin of telling a lie, the little girl replied, 


clanship, 4 fondness for frien@hip abd brotherhood.” How- 
ever energetic their disputes might be concerning points in 
discussion, they made it a rule to seal friendship with a kiss 
before separating ; banishing anger, that the night might not 
fall upon it. 

“Ler um THAT Store STEAL NO MORE.”—The neigh- 
borhood of Ephesus and Smyrna has long been noted asa 
haunt.of robbers. Witness the old story in which the aged 
apostle John is represented as rescuing a young robber chief 
from the evil of his ways. Down to the present time, bri- 
gandage is prevalent. There was, therefore, a special fitness 
in this counsel addressed to the’ Ephesians, In like manner 
the Brahman is enjoined by his religion to make restitution 
of what he has stolen, and seek forgiveness through penance 
and prayer. But there is no peace for him until he ean say 
with a good conscience, “I will do so no more.” For the 
Jew who steals from his “ brother” there are severe penal- 
ties; for the Goi who steals from a Jew, the penalty is death ; 
for the Jew who steals from a Goi, no punishment is pre- 
scribed, and we are left to infer that the offense is not one worth 
noticing. 


Tiberias, Palestine. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





THE CHANGED LIFE. 





PUT OFF PUT ON 
IDLENESS. INDUSTRY. 
OLD peceir. NEW tTRrors-recine. 
BITTERNESS. KINDNESS. 





FRUITS WORTHY OF REPENTANCE. 














SANCTIFICATION, : 
OLD DIES. 
TME NEW N GROWS. 
DIVINE ‘HELPS. 


“Looking unto Jesus, the author and perfecter 
of our faith.” 











HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 
“My dear Redeemer, and my Lord.” 
“ More like Jesus would I be.” 
“Take my life, and let it be.” 
“ Am I a soldier of the-cross,”’ 
“Yield not to temptation.” 
“ Holy Spirit, faithful guide.” 
“Stand up for Jesus, Christian, stand.” 
* More love to thee, O Christ,’’ 


QUESTION HINTS. 
, BY PROFESSOR AMOS R. WELLS. 


FOR THE TEACHER, 


1, .Epnestans.—Where did Paul write the letter to the 
Ephesians? When? (Acts 28:30.) Whocarried the letter 
to Ephesus? Whowas hiscompanion? What other letters 
were carried by them? For whom besides the Ephesians 
may this letter have been intended? (Eph.1:1.) What had 
been Paul’s relations with the church at Ephesus? (Acts 18: 
19-22; 19: 1-20; 20: 17-38.) Into what two parts would 
you divide the letter? How would you characterize eacli 
part? ; 

2. Pur orr THE OLD (vs. 20-22).—With whom, in verse 
20, did Paul contrast the Ephesians? (v. 17.) What alone 
made the difference between the Ephesians and these heathen 
around them? What is it to “learn Christ”? How does 
this learning compare in importance with other studies that 
men pursue? in difficulty? What are the various ways of 
hearing Christ that are open to us? To what sources other 
than Christ do seekers for the truth sometimes go, and go in 
vain? What metaphor is implied in “put off”? (v. 22.) 
Is all of our old nature to be rejeeted when we are converted? 
What parts alone? Why are old sins and evil habits so hard 
to get rid of ? How only can we “put off the old man”? 
(Heb. 12 : 1-6.) 

3. Put on THE New (vs. 23, 24).—What are some of the 
new habits a Christian wins? What are some of the new 
powers he gains? What renewal of the body does Christ 
effect for his disciples? (Phil. 3: 21; 1 Cor.6:19.) What 
renewal of “ the spirit of the mind”? (John 3: 3-8.) How 


attainments in it. The following quotation from “The Laws; is this “new man” created in us “after God”? (2 Cor. 4: 


10,4.) Why is it right to say that these changes are created 
in us, rather than that we create them? (2Cor.13:4.)* What 
are some of the other changes that this course of life is likely 
to effect in one’scharacter? How do they compare with this 
change in extent and importance ? 

4. Pur orr Lyre (v. 25).—Are these “ puttings off” com- 








enemies. Closing with that scene in the garden of Geth- 


mon pursuit of morality and religion developed a feeling of 


pleted at once, or is this change a gradual process? (2 Cor. 
3:18.) The “wherefore” implies that the putting away of 


[VACEXRY, No. 44, 
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lying is a consequence of what? (v. 24.) Ti, the heathen. 
world, how does lying compare in freqaeney with other sins? 
What other common sin of the heathen nations is mentioned 
in the lesson? What are sonie forms of lying to which 
modern Christians are especially tempted? How does the 
fact that men are so closely bound together in their interests 
make lying especially mischievous? Why is truth-telling 
worthy of this prominent position in his list of qualities the 
Christian must win? 

5. Put ort Wratn (vs. 26, 27).—How can one “ be angry 
and sin not” ? Whence did Paul get this injunction? (Psa. 
4:4.) How is Christ's own example a proof of the possibility 
of sinless anger? What are the sinful elements that usually 
accompany anger? What is the origin of these mischievous 
elements of indignation? How can we divest our indigna- 
tién of “ wrath,”—of haired of men? When is anger right? 
When wrong? What Bible examples of justifiable anger 
can you give? (Matt. 15:.7; John 2: 15; Acts 23:3; 
2 Kings 2: 23, 24, ete.) What is the danger of giving any 
“place”’—room—to the Devil? 

6. Pur orr Disnonzsty (v. 28).—What are some ways in 
which employers are tempted to be dishonest? workmen? 
buyers? sellers? tax-payers? politicians? What isstealing? 
How will work prevent dishonesty? Why could not the 
charity be the result of working evil, as well as of working 
“the thing which is good”? Why is this charity put for- 
ward as the highest end and aim of work? 

7. Pur orr Evi Sprecn (vs. 29-31).—Why is it not just 
as well for the corrupt thought to “proceed out of our 
mouths,” if it is in our heads? What is the bearing of this 
injunction upon the books we read? the pictures we see? 
the stories we listen to? the thoughts weentertain? How is 
good speech a cure for evi! speech? How does the right 
kind of conversation “‘edify,” build up, and strengthen the 
cliaracter? What graces of character does it form? What 
are some of the most common faults of modern conversation ? 
From what single evil source spring all the sins tamed in 
verse 31? What conclusion do you draw from the “all,” 
twice repeated, in that verse? Which expression should 
affect us most, “ grieve not,” or “anger not the Holy Spirit of 
God”? What is God’s seal upon a Christian? (2 Tim, 2: 19.) 
What does a seal signify ? 

8. Pur on Curist (v. 32).—Why is it not enough simply 
to avoid being unkind? (Matt. 12 : 43-45.) Why is God’s 
forgiveness of us a reason why we should forgive one another? 
How did Christ. teach this lesson? (Matt. 18 : 21-35.) How 
would imitation of Christ change a man given’ to falsehood 
and\ insincerity? one given to passion? to dishonesty and 
sleth? to base and unkind speech? What would be the 
result if we should imitate men instead of Christ? 


FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 


1. What did Paul mean by “the old man” that the 
Ephesians must get rid of, if they wanted to be true Chris- 
tians? 2. What did be mean by “the new man” that they 
must gain? 38. What four sins did he especially warn them 
against? 4. How could they become truthful, and peaceable, 
aiid honest, and pute, and kind? 5. If we imitate Christ 
what other nuble traits shall we gain? 6. If we find it hard 
work to imitate Christ, how can we get help? 


Boston, Muss. 


SOCIOLOGICAL NOTES. 


M society modeled after the lifeof Christ has not yet been 
attained; but the injanctions in this and other parts of Paul’s 
Epistles show how much farther from that were the commu- 
nities out of which the first churches were gathered. 

In the classic world, lying was applauded, even by moralists, 
when any good end seemed to be attained by it. Anger upon 
any reasonable occasion was applauded as proving strength 
of character. Theft was under the protection of a god,— 
Hermes or Mercury. Foulness of speech had a sanction in 
the vile stories told of the gods themselves, and narrated 
by Homer, whose poems constituted the Greek substitute for 
a Bible, 

To the Christian all these things are offensive, not merely 
because they stand in the way of his spiritual culture, but 
because he is a member of a society constituted in Christ, 
whose members are injured by any sin in himself. “Ye are 
members one of another,” not simply individual candidates 
for glory. To edify or build up the body of Christ is the use 
of social intercourse, and these sins, if indulged, would tear 
it down, ipstead of building it up. Falsehood must destroy 
social confidence at latge. Anger would array family against 








Christian is to work “that he may have whereof to give to 
him that needeth.” ‘ 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


Jesus Christ is a Saviour, but Jesus Christ is also an exam- 
ple. Jesus Christ gives salvation to those who commit them- 
selves to him, and abidein him. Abiding in Christ involves 
living like Christ. “He that saith he abideth in him, ought 
himself also to walk even as he walked.” This is the teach- 
ing of this lesson for us each and all. 

If we appreciate our privileges in Christ, we shall more 
and more recoil from the ways we pursued while out of 
Christ ; and we shall more and more enjoy our. striving to 
conform to his likeness. The old life was debasing. The 
new life is uplifting. Christ-likeness is the truest manliness. 
Trothfulness in speech, rightness in spirit, honesty in con- 
duct, industry in endeavor, generosity in action, purity and 
helpfulness in every utterance, and conscious surrender to 
the guidance of God’s Spirit, will be our constant aim and 
our ultimate attainment. In all that we do or that we re- 
frain from doing, we shall illustrate the spirit of Christ, and 
shall show love and tenderness toward our fellow-members 
of the body of Christ. 

This it is to be a Christian. This it is that we all shall 
want to be. 


ADDED POINTS. , 


If it so be that we have not heard Christ, and have not 
learned Christ, it is high time for us to make this essential 
prepatation for right living and being. 

Unless the new is better than the old in our lives, we are 
moving in the wrong direction, If the new is better, let us 
press on. If the best be behind us, let us turn about. 

A lie is never justifiable to my neighbor. Who is my 
neighbor? 

We all admit that it is not right to give the first place to 
the Devil; but here we are told not to give him any place. 
That demands a regular clearing out of our minds. 

Whence shall corrupt speech proceed, if not out of our 
mouths ? 

If we rule out all speech that is not edifying, how can we 
keep up social conversation? What shall we talk about ? 

We are careful not to grieve those whom we love. We 
ought to be more careful not to grieve Him who loves us 
better than any human friend loves us. 





BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


—_—_~<_—__—- 


GOLDWIN SMITH AS A HISTORIAN* 


The critics often have disputed Professor Goldwin 
Smith’s claim to possess the spirit of a true historian. 
It certainly is notable that the subjects on which he has 
written most freely, are those which rouse in him the 
spirit of the controversialist. To this his new book, The 
United States: An Outline of Political History, 1492- 
1871, is an apparent exception only. 

He tells the story with characteristic vigor, and puts 
some things into what will be a new light to his readers. 
But, to him, the real interest of the narrative seems to 
be that it supplies him texts from which to preach on 
the essential badness of purely popular government; the 
incurable vices of the Irish character; the wickedness 
of the distrust most Americans feel toward England ; the 
moral and industrial evils of slavery, and other common- 
places beloved of the author. Strangely enough, he 
adds to these a homily in favor of Free Trade, which is 
surprising in view of the part he took in 1879, when that 
question came up in Canada. It speaks well for the 
harmlessness of our Jewish fellow-citizens that the 
author has found nothing in their conduct for a display 
of their cosmopolitan, unpatriotic character. 

As is usual with those who write history with a 
purpose, Mr. Goldwin Smith is fair neither to indi- 
viduals nor to the country at large. Persons who fit 
into his view of things are proportionally virtuous, and 
the others vicious in the inverse proportion. Ameri- 
| cans will find it hard enough to recognize Henry Clay, 
James Madison, and Andrew Jackson under the delinea- 
tions of the braggart, the liar, and the bully drawn by 
this Canadian author. Even those who think the war of 








family in vendettas. Theft would paralyze the economic 
bond of society. Impurity of thought and speech under- 
mines the sanctity of the family life. All these are anti- 
social sins. 

It is noteworthy.that the Apostle recognizes the right of 
property in his exhortation to honest work. The Jerusalem 
experiment seems to have met with no imitators in Ephesus 
or elsewhere. Men are to work that they may have, riot 
tbat the Christian community may have. But closely con- 
nected with this is the steward’s responsibility to his master. 
The call of need is 2 summons from the Master, and the 





1812 was a blunder will not find so much as an attempt 
to do justice to the considerations which prompted the 
final decision ; and the undervaluation of Americaa suc- 
cess at sea is simply amusing. 

The slips incident to this style of writing history are 
| beyond enumeration. Duane, who abused Washington, 
is deseribed as ‘‘an Irish refugee,” although he was a 
native of New York, merely receiving his schooling in 





*The United States : An Outline of Political History, 1492-1871. By 
Goldwin Smith, D.C. L. (l2mo, pp. x, 312. New York: Macmillan 
and Company. Price, $2.) ; 





Ireland, Washington kept Jay's treaty “‘secret for 
some time,” as though he had a right to publish it before 
the Senate acted on it. Jefferson “ let fall the reins of 
government before the term of his presidency had ex- 
pired, and went into philosophic retirement at Monti- 
cello,” which is news, but quite as true as that “the 
Anglican establishment in Virginia owed its doom” to 
him. There is so much that is true, well put, and use- 
ful in the book, that we must regret the author’s failure 
to rise abbve prejudice and attain accuracy. 





An interesting fact in current American literature is 
the large proportion of books, magazine articles, and 
poems produced by women. Of a recent batch of new 
publications just announced by a prominent house, all 
but one were written by women. In the minor poetry 
of the day,—just now we have no major poetry,—one 
notes on every hand such names as Mrs. Spofford, Miss 
Guiney, Mrs. Moulton, Mra. Howe, Mrs. Preston, Miss 
Thomas, Miss Cone, Susan Coolidge, Miss Monroe, Mrs, 
Lathrop, and Mrs. Sangster; while Mrs. Chanler and 
Miss Wilkins make somewhat more ambitious essays in 
the field of dramatic literature. Among the above- 
named writers Mrs. Sangster holds an esteemed place, 
because of the sincerity and wholesomeness of her 
thought, especially on themes of religion and the family, 
The title of her latest volume, On the Road Home, sug- 
gests the nature of its contents, which have for their 
motto the old “ east, west, hame’s best.” Some of thé 
verses first appeared in these columns, and it is safe to 
say that the true feeling and melodious expression of 
these and other pieces have caused the transfer of sev- 
eral to the scrap-books of those who wished to rescue 
them from the perishable pages of the various periodi- 
cals to which the author is so regular a contributor, 
(16mo, cloth, pp. viii, 144. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. Price, $1.25.) " 





Professor George P. Fisher has followed up his excel: 
lent little manual of Christian evidences with A Manual 
of Natural Theology, which has the same apologetic 
purpose. He states with great clearness the thtee popu- 
lar arguments for God’s existence, remanding that of 
Anselm to a two-page note at the end of the book, 
After a brief discussion of the terms “infinite” and 
“absolute,” with which Agnostics do so much word- 
jugglery, he goes on to answer the leading anti-theistic 
theories, and concludes with a chapter on the life after 
death. There is no book on the subject that gives so 
much in such small space, or gives it in better shape, 
(12mo, pp. x, 94. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sona, 
Price, 75 cents.) . 





The benefit of wholesome food and wise sanitaty 
habits is preached with much insistance and some ex- 
aggerations by Mrs. Helen Campbell, in Some Passages 
in the Practice of Dr. Martha Scarborough. The heroine 
is a doctor’s little daughter, who acquires a wholesome 
influence over the people around her, and exerts it in the 
line of his practice. The author exaggerates both the 
extent to which unwholesome living is usual and the 
benefits of achange. She talks at times as if it would 
touch the springs of moral renewal, which is in the style 
of a past generation. (12mo, pp. 180. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. Price, $1.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Duke of Argyll’s impassioned tractate on Irish 
Nationalism stands out from the mass of current English 
political argument, on either side, because of that clarity 
of style which marks nearly all of its author’s work, but 
still more on account of its really able and unusually 
thorough grasp and presentation of that part of the his 
torical argument which, in the Duke’s view, seems to 
bear against Mr. Gladstone’s recent course, Few Ameri- 
cans are anti-home-rulers, but all ought to be willing to 
“hear the other side,” an excellent opportunity for do- 
ing which is afforded by the Duke’s earnest pages. 


Strength of personal character in an author is an im- 
portant element in securing a lasting favor for his books, 
A new edition of George Borrow’s eccentric, prolix, 
amorphous, but strong and original, novel, Lavengro, 
was lately issued by a London publisher; and now from 
another house comes a reissue of his The Bible in Spain: 
The Journeys, Adventures, and Imprisonments of an 
Englishman. The anomalies of Borrow’s character in- 
cluded an admiration of pugilism and a liking for the 
gypsies,—things not usually comporting, as in his case, 
with religious zeal ; but those whiv read these books will 








not question his possession of the last-named quality. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 





BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 
A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
r edition this week for subscribers is 
154,000 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time, The advertis- 
ing rate is $1.25 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, may have such a position in the 
paper, regularly, as he may choose, so far as 
tt will not conflict with earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, nor with the Publishers’ idea 
of the general make-up of the advertising pages. 
All advertising, however, conditioned on an 
appearance upon the last page, will be charged 
an advance of twenty per cent upon the regu- 
lar rates. 


For headache and indigestion use Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate. A prominent physician of 
Buffalo, N. Y., says of it: “I have severe 
headaches, and it relieves them. I am fond 
of the pleasures of the table, and as a con- 
sequence of my indulgence there, I have to 
pay the penalty. It divides penalty with me. 
Indeed, it is an indispensable article to me.” 











SPECIAL NOTICES. | 


Peirce School and Situations,—T here is one 
special feature of the Peirce School of Business and 
orthand, 917 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, which 
§s thoroughly appreciated by its students. It is ina 
position to place in desirable situations competent 
oung men and women who have beeu educated in 
he school. Business men respect its recommenda- 
tion, It rarely happens that a Peirce student or 
graduate remains unengaged for any length of time 
after employment is sought. Last year more posi- 
tions were offered to the students than the entire 
number of fitted pupils could fill. Bookkeepers and 
shorthand writers who have the Peirce diploma or 
recommendation gain a ready entrance to counting- 
room or office. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & OS 
NEW BOOKS. 
Thoreau’s Works. 














New Riverside Edition. In ten volumes. 

. A Week on the Concord and Mer- 
rimack Rivers. 

. Walden; or, Life in the Woods. 

. Maine Woods. 

Cape Cod, 

Early Spring in Massachusetts. 

Summer. 

Autumn. 

Winter. 

. Excursions in Field and Forest. 

. Miscellanies. With a biographicalsketch 
by RaLPH WALDO EMERSON. 


Crown 8vo. $1.50 each; the set, $15.00. 


A Native of Winby, and 
Other Tales. 


By Saran Orne Jewett. 16mo. $1.25. 
Seven delightful stories of New England, 
in which Miss Jewett’is unsurpassed, and 
two Irish-American stOries equally good. 


No Heroes. 


A Capital Story for Boys. By Briancue 
Wituis Howarp, author of “One Sum- 
mer,” “Guenn,” etc. With illustrations, 
attractively bound, 75 cents. 


The Hanging of the Crane. 


By Henry W. Loncoreititow. New Holi- 
day Edition. With photogravure illustra- 
tions. A beautiful volume, like the popular 
Holiday Editions of “Sir Launfal” and 
“Snow-bound.” 16mo, daintily bound, 
$1.50. 


Polly Oliver’s Problem. 


A Story of Special Interest to Girls, but 
Delightful to Everybody. By Kare Doue- 
Las Wi@GI1N, author of “ The Birds’ Christ- 
mas Carol,” “ The Story of Patsy,” “ Timo- 
thy’s Quest,” “A Cathedral Courtship,” 
* etc. Illustrated, 16mo, $1.00. 
Sold by all booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, PuFFLIN, & CO., Boston. 
Children’s Favorite Classics. 


Few books written for young people possess greater 
meritor have had a wider popularity than the volumes 
in this series. This new uniform style is the most at- 
tractive form in which they have ever been issued. 
Fully illustrated. Colored frontispiece. Cloth back 
and corners, fancy r sides. Svols.,i6mo. Fach 
1. 8vo edition with colored borders, attractively 
nd in white and colors. Each $1.25. 
Alice's Adventures in Wonderland, 
Threugh the Looking Giass, 


~ 


SL enaorspp 


— 





Lie the Fire, 
The Little Lame Prince, 
The Adventures of a Brownie. 
© Peep of 
am” Descriptive Catalogue sent on application. 
T. Y. CROWELL & CO., New York and Boston. 


“ Extremely able and timely.”—GoLDEN RULE. 


THE SUNDAY QUESTION. | 


By Prof. S. E. WARREN, Fellow A. A. A. S. 
- oo ital and clear discussion.”’—Zion’s Herald. 
= y of all commendation.” —CAurchman. 
“ At once plain and scholarly.” —Congregationalist. 
“ A decid vanoe.”— Watchman. 
o*e While the country is di 


ng the Sunday = 
tion we reduce the price ‘oth 


$1.50 to $1.00. “C 
12mo, postpaid. 
JAMES H. EARLE, Publisher, Boston. 
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READY EVERYWHERE WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER FIRST 


THE CENTURY 
MAGAZINE 


FOR NOVEMBER. 
The First Number of a New Volume. 
BEGINNING SOME IMPORTANT SERIALS. 


IMustrations sy Cuitpe Hassam, CHARLES DANA GIBson, GEoRGE 
WHARTON Epwarps, F. L. M. Pape, Louis Logs, W. TABER, J. CARRELL 


Lucas, M. TRAUTSCHOLD, GEORGE MICHEL, C. W. ALLERS, MARY HAL- 


LOcK FooTE, WALTER SHIRLAW, AND OTHERS. 


THE CONTENTS INCLUDE: 
A Very Timely Paper on Bismarck. ‘The of a visit to 


Bismarck at Friedrichsruh, by a personal friend of the ex-chancellor— 
his conversation on American and German topics, etc. Illustrated. 


An Unpublished Poem by Ralph Waldo Emerson. written 
to Lowell on his fortieth birthday — a poem of great strength. 


Fifth Avenue. Illustrated by Childe Hassam. 4 delight- 
ful paper by Mrs. Schuyler van Rensselaer, with ten large illustrations. 


Memories and Letters of Edwin Booth. The first of two papers 
contributed by the nearest friend of the great actor, containing in familiar 
letters glimpses of Mr. Booth, the winning companion, the generous 
friend, the honest man. With portrait from photograph made in 1853. 


James Russell Lowell, on «« Humor, Wit, Fun, and Satire.’’ 


A hitherto unpublished essay, the first of several to be printed by ar- 
rangement with Mr. Lowell’s literary executor. 


Tramping with Tramps. A record of most unusual adventures. 
A study of tramp life in America,— North, East, South, and West,— how 
tramps live, how they travel, how they are treated in different parts of 
the country; by a young man who has lived with them, disguised as a 
tramp. With interesting illustrations. 


George Michel, a Great French Painter. An article on “the 
Painter of Montmartre,” richly illustrated with reproductions of his works. 


A Story by George Kennan. 4 Psychological Study from Life, 
entitled “John Henderson, Artist,” by the famous Siberian traveler. 


**My First Lions.” An exciting story of hunting fierce game in 
Eastern Africa —the first of several similar papers. Illustrated. 


A Story by Charles Egbert Craddock. First half of “The Cast- 
ing Vote,”’ by the author of “ In the Tennessee Mountains.” Illustrated. 


Escape of the Confederate Secretary of War. 4 narrative 


of the adventurous experiences of General John C. Breckinridge. after 
Appomattox, by John Taylor Wood, a member of the party. Illustrated. 


Complete Stories by Mary Hallock Foote, Anna Eichberg King, 
A. W. Drake, and Richard Malcolm Johnston. 2 


Artists’ Adventures: «The Rush to Death.”’ First of a 
roup of separate papers recording notable adventures, either humorous, 
Saawet, or tragic in character, from the pens of well-known American 
artists, with illustrations by the authors. Walter Shirlaw’s “Rush to 
Death” in this number will be followed bya humorous story of a French 
courier, “ Baader,” by F. Hopkinson Smith, in the Christmas number. 


Taking Napoleon to St. Helena. The second part of the diary of 
the Admiral’s Secretary who accompanied Napoleon into exile. 


** Luvbyrd Goes a-Courting ”’ js one of several humorous contribu- 
tions to the “ Lighter Vein” department,—illustrated by C. D. Gibson. 


THE NEW NOVEL BY MARK TWAIN, 


which will begin in the December CENTURY, like several of Mark Twain’s 
stories, has for its scene a steamboat town on the Mississippi River forty years 
ago. It is perhaps the most dramatic novel that Mark Twain has ever writ- 
ten. “Pudd’nhead Wilson,” a hard-headed country lawyer, furnishes much 
of the fun that one naturally expects to 
find in a story by the author of “ The 
Innocents Abroad,” but he appears in 
quite another light in the murder trial 
which forms the thrilling climax of the 
story. The plot introduces a novel and 
ingenious employment of science in the 
detection of crime. The story will run 
through six or seven numbers. Other 
important serials to begin soon include: 


A NEW SERIES OF COLE’S ENGRAVINGS. 

The publication in THE CENTURY of engravings of Old Italian Masters by 
Timothy Cole has made an epoch in the history of American art by the popu- 
larization of the work of the world’s greatest painters. Mr. Cole is now en- 
gaged upon a supplemental series on the Old Dutch Masters, the first results 
of which are such as one might expect from the enthusiasm of Mr, Cole in 
his new work. The first of these will appear in the Christmas number. 


IMPORTANT PAPERS ON MUSIC. 


Following the articles already printed in THE CENTURY on musical topics 
by such eminent composers as Messrs. Gounod, Massenet, and Saint-Saéns, 
Tue CENTURY will print a proup of similar papers on the great composer: 
of the past, from the pens of the most famous of living musicians, ese 
will include a brilliant paper on Schumann by Grieg, another on Schubert by 
Dvofdk, a third on Berlioz by Reyer, the composer of “ Salammbé,” and others 
of equal interest. A study of Grieg by William Mason will appear soon. 


IMPORTANT EXPEDITIONS. 


At the present time THE CENTURY is gathering, and will soon print, the 
results of expeditions recently completed or now being carried out in distant 
and little-visited parts of all the five great continents of the world. 


December will be a great Christmas Number. 

Four Dollars will bring you this splendid magazine for one year. Begin with the new 
volume, November number. Tue Century is always issued on THE FIRST DAY OF THE 
monTtH. Dealers will receive subscriptions, or remittances may be made to the publishers direct 
by check, draft, money- or express-order, or registered letter. Single numbers 35 cents each. 


THE CENTURY CO., 33 East 17th Street, New York. 








There is this trouble about special 
providences,— namely : there is often 
a doubt as to which party was intended 
to be the beneficiary. In the case ofthe 
Children, the Bears and the Prophet, 
the bears got more real satisfaction 
out of the episode than the prophet 
did, because | got the children.— 
Pupp’NHEAD Wi son’s CALENDAR. 














61.50 for 50c. 
Beautiful 
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ubsc: 

1. A Persian Cloth Cover. 

2. A Bedford Cloth Cover. 

3. Basket Cloth Cover. 

4, Bureau or Sideboard Scarf. 
These Art Covers are one yard 
mare, Hand Decorated in Oil 

rs. The Bureau or Sideboard 

Scarfs are fine White Linen, two 

—_ long, stamped differently on 

ends. THE 
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t ws , 8 Pp 
illustrated and numbers among its contribu- 
tors such writers as 

HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH, 

MATTIE DYER BRITTS, e221 

VIOLET ETYNCE MITCHELL. 
; —E + 


EUNICE, CAREW 
 pealthys 








SIDAYS. 


m 


are on Worth th 0 b 
QUEEN for a Tae 7 
Miss DEKI SPAVIN and 
HELEN WHITNEY CLARK 
interweave useful lessons with irresistibly 
funny and touchingly pathetic incidents. 
e Dressifiaki and Home 
Millinery are written by ies well 
in these matters. Able pens are employed on 
Fleral, —— C foarte 
Departments. A m' authority ow 
te Play the Piane or Organ, and aves 
each month, choice extracts from the 


Mrs. A. OLIVIA LONGACRE WERTMAN 
conducts the Knitting, Crocheting, and 
Fancy Work ‘Departments. 

New and Distinguished Writers are 
constantly appearing, and The Neighborly Talks 
Among Women, are @ fascinating feature pecu- 

liar to this paper. 


. 


HOME QUEEN, without Premium, 
From NOW, until JANUARY 1895, 


for only 50 cents. 
NOTE—Where Premium is taken, 10c. extra 
is required f: rf 
Cloth Cover; lic. for the Bedford or 20c. for 
the Basket Cloth. §#~ This includes postage 
and packing on both paper and premium. 
Single comes & conta, For eale by all News- 


ers, —Address 
HOME QUEEN 
819 Arch St., Philadelphie, Pa. 







































A BOOK 


By EDITH EMERSON. 


THE CHILDREN'S YEAR-BOOK 


Selections for Every Day in the Year. 
CHOSEN AND ARRANGED BY 
EDITH EMERSON FORBES. 
Square 16mo. Cloth, giltand silver. $1.50. 


“ This little reading is the salt of the 
day,” a mother said, in giving her child 
a book of Selections. 


Postpaid, on receipt of price. 





ROBERTS BROTHERS, Publishers, 
BOSTON. 











| GENUINE “OXFORD” 
TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 


THOS. KELSON @ SONS 3 E. 17th Street, New York. 























November 4, 1893.) 








DEAR FRIENDS: 


Throughout the summer have been laid the 
readers of the Bares. They have (a ae Laog B et and attendance band ey our a ghest 
expectations, Fo we have meeti ry Sunday, ng from sevent 
to seventy-three thodcand peta and as many more during the week. “This com ed oe ve or nix 
theaters and @ uum! holding from one to three meetings in each daily. 

a SO oT BY Ts Way. 

been much cheered a eagerness of the people to hear the sim of the Lord 
Jesus Christ en all over the country have come encouraging words from those w ve been helped 
in these services, 
GEN ° HELP. 


vA = several appeals, God has eres | the Christians of this country and Great Britain to 


send in money, so ost of the indebtedness. I have been especial! 


a 
ve been able to meet th ly 
by th tts ry the Sunday-echool cnildre n, the Shristan Endeavor Societies, and the Young Men’s | * 
lan A ions. One lady ey art up her visit to the Fair, and sent the money to ns. Another gave the 
“a of a new dress, and wore her 


one. When Christians have made such sacrifices, it is not strange 
biessed the work. 
HEADQUARTERS: 
The work could never views reached such proportions without the Bible Institute as a nucleus. 
Its teachers and students have ayeiase every nerve to meet this great emergency ; its doors have been open 
to receive those who have come to help us. 
AN EMPTY TRRASURY. 
ag ph bag winter before us, and the country financially depressed, the Bible Institute faces an 

emote tree treas' he friends who have rejoiced with us over the summer's victory, Shall this fountain- 

at que: Sore for the ensuing year? Will you not come to our aid with funds, so that the 
tres ht ne men ob8 we vont michin our doors may be e oacinnes for > ame Christian service? Do 
ours in the wor 


_ ilo 


80 Institute Place, Chicago, III. 
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The Ram’s Horn shows that religion need not be stupid nor commonplace.—. eaet's Sous 4 oe 
The Ram’s Horn is a national force and an authentic weekly blessi: ob t me niern D 
At a long blast with The Ram’s Horn the walls of the cit shall fal 
T enclose my subscription for a paper that is worth thrice vo D.D. 


Will you send 25 cents for 3 months’ tr trial to tiny 
'P. 8.—You will never discontinue. Tue RaM’s Horn, Woman's Temple, Chicago. 


NEW XMAS MUSIC. | Gospel Hymns No. 6, 
a CHILD OF pape eaten sad 7a By SANKEY, 
papers hy We Wet. cae i ele, gen 


NEW DIALOGUE. ~ 


HOW THE BROWNIES 
FOOLED SANTA CLAUS. 


A néw and retty conthta, r soaedrin twenty young 
persons to ren iunel to in conjunction 
with candy-boxes of any kind. wean be ued as an en- 
tire evening’ { entertl t,ora | ttoa 
service. L[uteresting and entertaining. "Price, post- 
paid, 5 cents each ; 60 cents pe 


CAROLS FOR CHRISTMAS. 
eorge Beaverncn. Containing ten new carols 
for Christmas. Price, 5 cents each, postpaid; (4 per 
100, not prepaid. 


“THE HOPE OF THE AGES.” 
A .* vice for Christmas. By W.L. Mason. Issued 
new 1802, 


HAPPY CHRISTMAS BELLS. 

A service for Christmas. By W.L. Mason. Issned 
1891, Price of above two services, 5 cents each, post- 
paid ; $2.50 per 100 by express, not prepaid. 

LIFT UP THE VOICE. 

A Christmas anthem. - Prive, postpaid, 10 cents each; 
or, #1 per dozen 

A specimen copy of each of the above mailed for 30 
cents in stamps, 

THE SANTA CLAUS MAN. 

A recitation, book containing recitations all for 

Christmas. Price, 15 cents exch, postpaid. 


GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM CO., 


122 Nassau Street, New York. 


CHRISTMAS 1893 













| Whole Scrmons in a Sentence. 











McGRANAHAN, anv STEBBINS. 


GOSPEL HYMNS No, 6 is conceded to be equal in 
revert t to any of the numbers which have 
prec Ay the series of Gospel mans which have 
os Aas Ya oo sy in the wonderful meetings held 
by i D. Rev. B. Fay MiLis, Major 
uITenx, Be: Mv NHALL, and others. 
30 cents; if by mail, 35 cents per copy. 
THE GREAT POPULARITY of Gospzt Hymns 
No. 5 having made the combination of 5 and 6 a ne- 
cessity, thé two books are now issued as one, without 


any duplicates and’ with an index for the whole, 
under the title 


(jospel Hymns 5 &6 Combined 
60 cents; if by mail, 70 cents per copy. 


Excelsior Edition, 
45 cents; if by mail, 50 cents per copy. 
Specify “‘ Large Type" or “ Excelsior’’ in ordering. 
Editions of Werds @nly are also issued. 


A full list of the different styles and editions of the 
GosPEL HyYMNs Series sent on request. 


The John Church Co., | The Biglow & Main Co., 


Cincinnati, O. New York. 


New Christmas Music. 


WARD & DRUMMOND '’S Christmas Carols 
No. 16.. Six gems, per 100, postpaid. 


EIGHT NEW 


RESPONSIVE « MUSICAL SERVICES 











Ry G 











best sy 








SERVICES 

THE WISE MEN FROM THE EAST.—A new | Huge’s Christmas Greeting, 
Christmas cantata. By Dr. W. Howard DoaNe. s of Silence Ended, 
Songs, dialogues, recitations, Ont ly & few rehear- stmas Stars 

cents by mail. * Herald + 
oun "SA VIOUR-KING.—y ihe Rev. Roneet r Ange 8, 
Lowry. A splendid tree ristmas service, On Earth Peace, 

new thisseason. 16 pages... ..5 cents by mail. Golden Bells, 


THE CROWNING DAY.—A service with new 


The Blessed Babe, 














music for primary classes. By Mra. WILBUR F. 
Cnarrs and Husuar P. Maiw.....6 cents by mail. Glimpses of Bethlehem, No. 11. 
CHRISTMAS ANNUAL No. 24.—Contains a b 5 ts 7 
variety of beautiful carols............... 4cents by mail. | + Matled postpaid: ere | A Ag 9 1D pee 
Recitations for Christmas Time No. 4.— 
Choice, fresh, 4cents by mail. GOLDEN TEXTS, 1894, 
A good line of Octavo Anthems for Choirs. And Memory Gems linked with Precept, Prayer, and 
Send for CATALOGUE of CHRISTMAS CANTATAS, eft. | Promise, by ith Latimer. 32 ages ina hand- 
some lithograph cover. 30 cents a dozen, postpaid ; 
yLHE BIGLOW & & tA SE se $2.20 per 1 kgs 
abash Ave iow To! Wek 9 fall on ly of everything in th f 
: OTE I Py ee Re mg eas oo Bieter peur caen. ” * 
Christmas Greeting— "WARD & DRUMMOND, 
} pe of Peace—Infant § | 711 Broadw York. 
— Birthday of our = 





CHOIR LEADERS. 


Send 10 cents for a sample copy of the Musica. 
pea § Sagas anthems. 


Ring r’d’gs, rec’t’ns and carols. 
15 cts. 


pete with scrip 
) Sanrples of any three 10 cts. ; the four 





peeeheae Chane, dr.* od 7 o¢ taltorehes, URCH CO., Cincinnati, o. 
Ps juvenile on cantata, easy Dhcts. — , CATALOGUE NOW READYi 
£ Seo. .Rosche & Co. 940 W. Badison s m1. Freeonapplication. Books,b oklets, 




















XMAS : —_ oe, boxes, etc., for the Sun- 
and home at lowest pesos. 
ETCHAM, sigh ub’r, 2 Cooper Union, 


$1500.00 CASH | 


LITERARY Youn £2 | 4 5’ jgialemaeel FoR 
UNG Pror 


SI bag oes Exer- 
Solos, 

w music athe Bunday-schools 
end churches Deaeri Sar teas . FILI MORE 

M41 West sixth neinpati, Ohio; or, 

#0 Bi b Bile House, New Yor 











Novel “The Dateh Wind | particulars at Salt bookstores <a ters, 
showing bow to balld It, w With diblonue somes ead | *PPlication, intiottaiic 
Send 16 . 4 RAPHAEL TUCK & SONS’ COMPANY, “L 

‘Coomahs ie WY. 368 ) New York. 


maa pum sya uO | 
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The recent proceedings of the 









WORLD’S PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS 


held inf the Memorial Art Palace, in Chicago, September 11-27, inclusive, under the 
auspices of the World’s Columbian Exposition, has been characterized asa step of 100 


years into the future. 
The religious thought of the world 
clear that even the child might understand. 


was there made known ina manner so 


CHRISTIANS, MOHAMMEDANS, BUDDHISTS. CONFUCIANS, 
BRAHMINS, HINDOOS, 


alike were listened to with eagerness, and by great multitudes. 


THE GOOD TO GROW OUT OF THE GREAT CONGRESS OF RELIGIONS 


would be almost nullified if the world could not have at hand,in a convenient form, 
what was said and done at this great gathering. 


WE HAVE MADE ARRANGEMENTS TO SUPPLY A REPORT OF THE 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE CONGRESS 


at a phenominally low price, so as to put the work within the reach of all. 

These proceedings will be issued in eleven weekly parts, the first on October 
30th They have been carefully re-edited from the verbatim newspaper reports, and 
are handsomly illustrated with nearly 100 portraits of noted speakers. 


Read the liberal offer we make to s 
On receipt of ten cents we will sen 


or become such, we will accept One Dollar wo my in yal ayment, 4 
once, for the complete series, and will send 


upply you with this valuable work. 


you Part One. J/ you are a subscriber 
remitted at 


as issued weekly, thus 


saving you the labor and additional expense o venoittlitg, for each separate number. 
Cut out this coupon, and send to THE WERNER COMPANY, 
160-174 Adams Street, Chicago, III. 





Tue WernER ComMPANy: 


I hereby énclose ten cents for Part One of the report of the Proceedings of 


the “ World’s Parliament of Religions.” 


| The Sunday School Times. 








say Parts 1 and 2 are now ready. 








Are you thinking of getting a new hymn and 
tune book for use in your church, prayer-meet- 
ing, or Sunday-school? The most successful 
books in use are 


The New Laudes Domini, 
For the Church, 
Laudes Domini for the Prayer-lleeting, 
And 
Laudes Domini for the Sunday-School, 


edited by the Rev. Dr. Charles 8. Robinson, 
Books which are giving satisfaction to hun- 
dreds of thousands are likely tosuit you. Send 
for returnable sample copies and circulars con- 
taining testimonials, list of charches, ete. THE 
CENTURY Co., 33 E. Seventeenth St., New York. 








Seva" STATA AFAR OATRRAY ORVENAY AT EVAN 


THE BLESSED BABE. 
GOLDEN BELLS. 
GLORY IN THE HIGHEST. ' 

CHRISTMAS JOY. 


The above are our newest Christmas 

4 Services, contuining Music, Recitations, 
Responsive Readings, etc.—each a Gem. 
yi Price, 5 cts each, 50 cts per doz., mailed. 
| SAMPLES OF ANY THREE SENT FOR 100. 


4 John J. Hood, PAs z PA. 


Se 


SVE ODES SS 
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bis i Ed dk OTT 


G. SCHIRMER, * "310 square, 


Has just published Horatio we Parker's 


THE HOLY CHILD 


CHRISTMAS CANTATA. Price, 75 cents. 
Will be sent for examination to choirmasters and 
others interested. 


THE PROBLEM OF JESUS. 
Dana Board LL.D. 














aenieme with tremendous force an e; 


tome of all 
human know) 


ne, 
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Reward Cards? ° 


If so, come to headquarters. We 
millions of them; florat and 
— copies of celebrated ag oye 
ces are as attractive as th 
utiful cards, all differen for a Ge. Pier: 
‘thee a ; 20 for We. ; 
or or the entire ent, ia 
ieties for $1.00. Try a sam 
ant are -y cheap trash, but beauties, 
lor any and ev ou Ww 
Toanyone who will se it for us $1.00 fboworth 
we will send lc. ket free—if 
worth, @ 50c. packet, free. Write us, en- 
closing sample 


EUREKA CARD CO., 
P. 0. Box 493. PHILADELPHIA, 
MOTTO CARDS 72 suxbay. 


76 kinds. Samples of these sonaninr seein 
propriate remembrancers sent for 20 centa. 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY "E-itit 


TEMPLE OF KNOWLEDGE. 


Just the thing for mete 6. 8. Concerts, 
and Junior Wo 
Printed In attractive colors, 
ted on quarter-inch board 
sected. pieces. The Ten Com- 


mandments com th: 
each block is a x of the Bike, 
with number of cha 


a 
Palestine on reverse 8 Polder of 
150 oe pratene, mo peed and ref- 
hen repaid upon receipt 
of price price, § 1.06. Single Folder, S 
cents. Ask your dealer for > ats 
a= WanTED.— Address 
p. Encorsed ae jobs ie 
Vincent D.D., LL.D., and others, 


Alice J. Chamberlain | & Co., Galesburg, Ill 


| BOS ee: nn 
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PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is published weekly 
atthe pL pllowing rates, for either old or new subscrib- 
ers. rates include postage : 

ONE ome one year,.. --$1.50 

One copy, five years, fall pay ment in advance... 5.00 
ant MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1. a @ year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 


in advan 
SCHOOL CLUBS. 

Asy school or 4 set of teachers, or of scholars, 
will supplied with as man pies as may be de- 
sired, at the fol lowing yearly cles tates 
ron any Be aout ro ay A (meso pad one) mailed 

For ear: - more copies ina yy to one address, 
tt) a A package thus sent is addressed to 
one pereon ®, and no names can be written or 
sa ee “y yey any rdered t 
lor a club may 0 sen 
to ‘indies ‘dual 
i 








y 
ual addresses at $1.00 each, and partly ina 
e to one address, at tifty cents eac » when so 


The papers for a club should al! go to one post-office, 
abhous h in cases where a portion of the teachers ofa 
school get their mail matter from one post-office, and 
others In the same school get theirs from another, 
the pa 28 will be sent accordingly. BS applies to 
ay at fifty cents per co to the extent 
eaege packages may be divi fato smaller 

packages of f ve or more abe divided if desired. 


FREE COPIES. One free feud 7 additional, will be 





allowed for qrorz tes ten x forin aclub of either 
racter. tay t clubs cannot 
well be ast <1 tg but 1 be included in the 


A y be made at any time to a club—such 

additional s quberiptions to expire at the same time 

with the club as originally ordered. and the rate to be 

jonate share of the yearly club rate. 
ools that are open during only a portion of the 
ear, Ja subscribe at ~ rates for such a length of 
@ papers may be uired. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS. Subscribers to whom the 

ae , at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 

ear, can have he ress changed at an roe 

thout charge. Members of package clubs 

have this privilege, ~— can : ore a copy 4s SR. 

from a kage ® separate dress gt the rate of 

one cent per week for the unexpired time of the sub- 

scription, when it has over six monthstorun, When 

it has but six months or less to run, the cost to change 

» twenty-five cents to the end of the eeoareeee. 

age club subscriber intends to change his or her 

rafew weeks only, we will mail an extra 

copy, a8 long as desired, at the rate of three cents 
a * week 


ibacribers asking to have the direction of a pa: 
changed should be careful to name, not only the p poet. 
to which > meg mt A ts cont. but also the one to 


a 


which it has bee: resses should 
“itaa county ena nn: 
fa S ny) absorption is renewed by some other 


—— he one who sent the Bree ous cheesiotipn. 
b a person will o will oblige LI, - ‘_s by wy easing that 
lace of the one 
ed last y yous me ease o-emeiiantns — - “a 
The paper will no sent to any subscr poze 
the time paid for, u pecial nest. 
for eo clnb will Tl invartabls te discobtinged a ri. t the 
eet of the subscription, Renewals 


je early. 
eo les of one fw, of the 
able all the e teachers of st schoo to eananled te wits 
seat free, upon applica: 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 

One copy, one year, 8 shillings. 
Two or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each. 
To ministers and missionaries, 

for one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 

‘To secure the above rates for two or morecoples, the 

pope pers must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
it either singly to the individual addresses, orina 
kage to one address, whichever may be preferred 

52 subscribers. 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
@7 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the 
 — a to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


P. O. Box 1550. 








CHURCH FURNISHINGS, 


Stereopticons 


AND 


LANTERN SLIDES, 


FOR THE 

“ SCHOOL,” 

THE SABBATH-SCHOOL, 
THE CHURCH. 

Write for catalogue. 

Mention The Sunday 
School Times. 

MoINTOSH BATTERY AND OPTICAL CO., CHICAGO. 


CHURCH swevsstyransin: 


SETTEES, ETC. 
5 PULPIT FURNITUR 
SEATINGS COMMUNION TABLES, 


ne ‘and ‘An? Pubite ‘Ballaings. ” 


anreve- Demir how Werke” 


New Yo 


Church, Lodge, and invalid Furniture, 
Pews and Opera Chairs. 


S.C. SMALL & CO., 26 Bromfield St.. Boston, Mass. 


CHURCH, HALL, 


Furniture, Pulpite, 
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1 FARERS 


taste of cod-liver oil has 
done good service—but 
the process that both kills 
the taste and effects par- 
tial digestion has done 
much more. 


Scott's Emulsion 


stands alone in the field 
of fat-foods. 
assimilation because part- mores 
ly digested before talh. 

Scott's Emulsion checks Con- 
sumption and all other 
wasting diseases. 


He Tere eld ie ae a Cnomaiata, 4 pansy Ri coat 


Aig le cues. 








CHURCH FURNISHINGS. 





EDUCATIONAL. 





A Powerful 
Flesh Maker. 
A process that kills the 







ULPIT 


27 SUDBURY ST., 
Boston, Mass. 


A. B. &E.L E. L. ; SHAW, 


SRE tttaing. ifsend stamp. Name pa) 2 oe yy 


building. Faxx Tvurtion, No. 





STUDY as 
SUITS, 
HOME,“2a= ay 


Sond tp. taney far new 80-page é. Cotnmen, Jn., Sec 





133 N. 3d St., 





ET OT Mic 









LAW ‘zz: 





SUNDAY-SCHOOL BANNERS, $1.50 to $10. 


Silk or merino. Also 
iron banner stands, 75c. 
Send for illustrated 
price-list. 

Cc. A. HART & Co., 

Pa. 





FELASe ase BANNERS. 
It i 1S easy of sIsCO BOS.. Baltimore, M4. 
‘iiGend for illustrated catalog’ 


ARGEST ESTABLISH MANUFA 
CHURCH pels Hey 








EDISON PHONOGRAPH FREE. 
Latest and absolutely, perfect m: 

a probable income of from $500 to neh wes per 

year. Clergymen, 8. 8. aa jes or 


gentiemen—wanted. to 
everywhere. For part 
4 cents in stamps, 
Edueational Phon Ase’n, 
44 Lafayette Building, Chicago, I11. 


nt us soeeey 
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Public Ledger, and John rh 
of The Sunday School T 








3 |“DO NOT STAMMER.” 


Office Postmaster-Gen. s0nES WANAMAKER, 
WASHINGTON, D. © 
Dear Sir.—I know Mr. Edwin 8, Johnston, of whom 


you write, and have knowledge of the fact that he has 
produced —— cures of stammering. 


ure most truly, JonN WANAMAKER,. 
Refer alsotoGeo.W, Childs. proprietor Philadelphia 
attles & Co., pu ers 


Send for 54-page ak to E. 8. Zomagten’s 


Imstitute, 1033 bpring Garden St., Phila., Pa. 











and Ste: cons, Oil, Lime, or Electric Ligh’ 
lic lectures or private talks. 


a 1.B.COLT&CO. seu 


Criterion and Parabolon MAGIC LANTERNS 
reopti t, Views of World’s 

Fair, Scripture, Temperance and other subjects for profitable pub- 

16 Beckman St.. New York. 


Bt, Chicago, Ml | H. GAZE & SONS, 113 Broadway, N.Y 





De ges ehet: 
Sy Mot atl and = 
Churches and ters dea sag of ms 


Heirs grdjestate. A Street, Ie Xe 


OSTON STAMMERING INSTITUTE and 
TRAINING-SCHOOL. Alwaysopen. Rich 


and poor welcome. 41 Tremont Street. Boston, Mass, 








OLY LAND EXCURSIONS, $700. 


Leave New York January 16, ak 17, 1894, 
. (Est. 1844.) 
Official Ticket Agents for Chief Trunk Lines. 











Persons liable to take cold 


An Effectual should always keep an All- 
cock’s Porous Plaster 


§ hield. close at hand. 


Placed right over the chest it protects better taan any 
pad, for there 1s no slipping to one side just far enough 
to endanger some vital part. 


But Allcock’s Porous Plasters do more than merely 
ward off harm from the surface. They protect the inner 
organs by keeping che skin in good condition, thus form- 


ing an effectual shield to sensitive lungs or stomach. 


Allcock’s prester 


Plasters 
keep the skin at’ an even temoverature, and the pores 
open, so that consumption finds it hard to secure a hold 
even in the severest changes of the weather. 


prem money maker and saver. A!/ easy, 








and LODGE 


one, J  S a. O° successor to mor to baxrie C,Swax, 








cause Ente eat 





Thanks 2 
giving Reunion EN 
of the Whole Family. 


On Thanksgiving day give your family a good old- 
fashioned dinner, finishing it up with a delicious 

= Mince Pie; but do not spend days of work and worry 
over the mince meat; just send to your grocer for a 





package of the 


NONE-SUCH 


——CONDENSED—— 


MINCE MEAT 


which has all the good qualities, but none of the hard 
work of the best home-made article. Try this old- 
fashioned luxury made by new-fashioned skill. Ask 
— for it at your grocers, orsend 12 cts. for full size pack- 
age by mail, postpaid. This will make two large pies. 
MERRELL-SOULE CO., Syracuse, N.Y. 














A Revolution 


Ten years ago a tablet of good 
writing paper was unknown. 
Now there are millions made 
and sold annually. 


Blair’s 
Writing Tablets, 


Climax, Paragon and Good teal 
were the revolutionists. They 
were the first made and sold, and 
like all good things have many 
imitators, but they only imitate ; 
they lack the essential original’ 
points of merit. 


Send 25 Cents 


For a Climax Packet and ask for 
book of samples No. 11, which 
wil] accompany it without extra 
charge. Advise if you wish ruled 
or unruled. 
J. C. BLAIR CO., 
a Stationers, Huntingdon, Pa. 


CHEAP PRINTING. ) 












$3 PRESS prints cards, ete. Circular 
Small newspaper size, 944. 


printed rules. Write for catalogue, 


resses, type, paper, etc. to factory, 
" Melsey & Co. .» Meriden, Conn. 


\ 
MEDAL aAnp DIPLOMA _ 


AWARDED 


Bushnell’s Perfect Letter Copying Books 


At World's Columbian Exposition. No press re- 
quired, | All stationers sell them. 


FOR 6 
CENTS |' 








We will send you our com- 
plete samples of writing- 
paper, representing over 2.0 





arie ties. 
__ SAMUEL WARB CO., Boston. 








The 

National 
Hymn-Book 
Edited by Robert Ellis 

Thompson, S. T. D., em- 

bodies a new idea in the 

making of hymnals. Per- 

haps you would like to 


We shall 
be glad to send free sample 


know what it is. 


pages to you, if you are 
interested. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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We buy lamp-chimneys by 
the dozen; they go on snap- 
ping and popping and flying 
in pieces; and we go on buy- 
ing the very same chimneys 
year after year. 

Our dealer is -willing to 
sell-us a chimney a week for 
every lamp we burn. ° 


Machbeth’s “pearl top” and “ pearl glass” do 
not bréak from heat; they are made of tough 
glass. Try them, 


Pittsburgh. Go, A. Macsetu Co. 


“You D Don't t Gwe "ale 
leather can be without 
Vacuum Leather Oil; 25¢, 
and your monéy back if you 
want it. 

_ Patent lambskin-with -wool-on 
swob and book—How to Take Care 
of Leather—both free at the store. 


Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. ¥. 


LET PRICES TALK! 


You would be surprised at the price asked for our 
“Compendiam.” Agents wanted. $50 per week, 
FRANKLIN ARE BIBLE HOUSE, 

46, 47, 49, 61 N. Seventh Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


AGENTS. MAKE MONEY 


Belling the New Moon Embroidery Ring, for. all 

Kinds Sof apace work, darning and mending. Good 

fare tn and a clear field. Sample and full particu- 
mailed for 25 areas Tuxe Onto Novererry Co., 
, Clacinnati, O. 


ox oof GENTS, WARTED OF SALARY. 


Ink Erasing Pencil. Agents pa Ray poo re week. 
Monroe Eraser M’ ¢ Co,. X 1138, LaCrosse 
WANTED for our new stan- 


ACCENT dard works, Home Culture, 


Curiosities of the Bible, Mother, Home; and Heaven. 
Combination outfit for thirty best books—big pay— 
for 50 cents. HE, B. TREAT, Pub., New York. 


- AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE Co., 


308 and 310 Walnut } Street, Philadelphia, 


9” 8 2 GOLD NLD, MORTEAGES, isa 


Act as agents for investors. Brat 
valine. TTT: COMPANY OF ALABAMA, Selma, Alabama. 


u Ai FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES vara cosine 



































SAPE INTER. 
© hadreaa #4 TACOMA untae maT oo., Sasa Wook: 








, >, 
Heh oe acne 


r rug at $3.00, same size, 
Sent C. 0. D. on approval if desired. 


LAWRENCE, BUTLER & BENHAM, 
92 High Street, Columbus O. 








Would you like an Illustrated Booklet free? 
WAUKENHOSE CO., 76 Chauncy St., Boston, Mass. 











O’NEILLS, 


6th A me, 20th to Bist Street,’ ork. 
cimportersand dealers ia 1 Dry Goods, ae hiiininens, 
for sam piesand prices. 


ay nited States. 
Elastic Stockings.. 


ore ct. Saved by oy bayieg et of 
lars free. 














After the Honeymoon. 


Their honeymoon was over, 

The timothy and clover 

In all the summer fields was 
turning brown. 
“T'was morning, she sat sighing ; 

Bedewed with dismal crying 

She puckered up her fore- 
2B head in a frown. 

Z Floors sadly needed scrubbing, | 
C<\ Black kettles needed rubbing, 
Her castles in the air had 
toppled down. 
When lo! a great magician transformed this sad condition, 
For Gold Dust Washing Powder’s wide renown 
) 







































Induced this bride to buy it—as soon as she could try it 
Jo happier home existed in the town , 


\coldDust Washing Powder 


pet 











{ sola everywhere. Cleanseverything.  Pleases everybody. 
Made only by N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., ona 
{ St. Louis, New York, Philadelphia, Boston, and Montreal. 4 











Books by H. Clay Trumbull. 


Friendship the Master-Passion. ,.4 eckcu.the nature and his: 


of friendship, and its place as 
a force inthe world. 423 pageés(79% inches), richly bound in cloth 





enclosed in a box. ice, $3. 


A biography of Major cep Ward Camp. New and 
The Knightly Soldier. revised edition. 323 ($94 8 inches), illustrated. 
Price, $.50. ‘This is the life-story of an exceptionally fine specimen of the best student-soldier of the 
Union. “~~ the book for wide-awake yoyng men, for Sunday-school libraries and for young men’s 
associations. 


The Blood Covenant. PR lage ny of a primitive rite, and its bearings on 


This is not, strictly speaking, a theol 
treatise, but it presents primitive facts by which theological opinions must be tested. A book of 390 
pages (5% X834 inches). Price, $2. 


Kadesh- barnea. Pm. 2 importance and probable site of Kadésh-barnea, with a story 


a hunt for it, including studies of the route of the exodus and the 
southern boundary of the Holy Land. The book’has rare value and fascination for biblical students 
and for the unlearned Bible reader. Jt is also an attractive story of adventure quite out of the usual 
experience ‘of travelers, even in the desert of the Wanderings. 478 pages (74 X9 inches). Two maps 
and four full-page illustrations. Price, $3. 


A Lie Never Justifiable. 4.98% 2. sii, De Trumbull proves his 


duty of veracity, and of the sin of pine, i in the light of Bible teachings, of the moral sense of mankind, 
and of centuries of discussion. book of 250 pages (47 inches), bound in cloth, gilt top. Just 
published. Price, gr. 


Hints on Child-Training. wis methods of tbe wise treining of cul 
= 31 pages (s34X7% inches). Price, gr. 


A book of inches), bound i 
Teaching and Teachers. cloth oe Pric op Pa he potas hand- 
book on Sunday-school teaching. ‘ 


od A sketch of the life and work of Henry P. 
A M i: el Superintendent. Haven, ¢ a ee Commies 
t is an object lésson how a good superintendent actually is wi und in cloth, wit 

a firie steel portrait of Mr. Haven, pagés (5% 7% inches). Price, gr. 


Yale Lectures on the Sunday-School. ;,.°3337° 92% 
Methods, and Auxiliaries. The L, Beecher Lectures before Yale Divinity School for 1888. 415 


pages (514.8% inches). Handsomely bound in cleth. Price, 1.50. 


Principles and Practice. ‘i A series of brief essays in six volumes. Each 


olume complete in itself. These essays in the 
oie of character and of conduct deal with fundamental principles in their application to the affairs 
-day life. 200 pages per book (43 <6 inches), tastefully bound in cloth, and enclosed ina 
ohn ce, $2.50 a set, or fifty cents a vo! ume for less than a set. 
1. Moral Color-Blindness. 


Two Northfield Sermons. 2. Our Duty of Making the Past a Success. 


‘These sermons were delivered before the conferences of college students at Northfield. Their practical 
lessons bear directly on present duty, and are an incitement to high endeavor in manly living. In one 
volume of 53 pages (547% inches). Price, 30 cents. 


Important facts in recent Assyrian dis- 
Light on the Stor y of Jonah. coveries are here brought to ns upon 
the Book of Jonah. ‘The book can be read to advantage by all who are interested in the truth of “he 
Bible story. 19 pages, with illustrations (547% inches). Price, 20 cents. 





The Ten Commandments as a Covenant of Love. 
A new view of the Ten Commandments in the light of Oriental methods of thought an of 
speech. 38 pages (5% 7% inches). Price, 25 cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publishers. 
JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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W.L. DOUGLAS 
$3 SHOE  o-n5-= =. 


Best Calf Shoe in the World for the Price. 


sda the factory to protect you 
the price on unstamped 


shoes of the same quality as W. L. Douglas $3.00 


W. L. Douglas Shoes when next in need. Sent by mail, P 
Free, when shoe dealers cannot supply you. Send for c 
full instructions how to order b 


Twin Remedies, 





Buffalo Lithia Water 


Hot Springs 


Uric Acid Diathesis, Gout, Rheumatic 
Gout, Rheumatism, Bright's 
Disease in Calculi. 


Dr. Algernon 8.Garnett, Dany, Ren hr 


cian, Hot S; Ark., says: “ My 
in the use of Orr, LO LITHIA raperene is 
limited to the treatment of Gout, Rheum 
and that hybrid disease ‘ Rheumatic Gout’ (vo 
called), which is in contradistinction to 
Rheumatoid Arthritis of Garrod. 
“T have had excellent results from this Water 
in these affections, both in my own person and 
in treatment of patients for whom I have 
présoribed it, Ofcourse, the remedial agent is its 
contained Alkalies and their solvent properties, 
“ Hence it is a prophylactic asvell as a rem- 
edy in Nephritic Colic and forming Caleuli; 
when due to a redundancy of Lithic Acid.” | 


Professor of Anatomy and 
Dr. Wm. B. Towles, dy. /eria, Medica in the Med- 


ical Department of the University of Virginia, 
former Resident Physician, Hot Springs, Vas 
says: ‘‘I feel no hesitancy ‘whatever in saying 
that in Gout, Rheumatic Gout, Rheumati«m, 

Renal Caleuli, and vy all Diseases of Urie Acid 
Diathesis, I know of no are at all compar- 
able to BUFFALO LITHIA WATER, 

“Its effects are marked in causing a disap- 
pearance of Albumen from the system. Ina 
single case of Bright’s Disease of the Kidneys 
I witnessed degided beneficial results from its 
use, and, from its action in this case, I shotild 
havegreat confidence in it as a remedy in ¢er- 
tain stages of this disease.” 


The late Dr. Wm F. Carrington, jrcrident 7Ay 


Springs, Ark., Surgeon (retired) U. 8. Navy, says: 
“BUFFALO LITHIA WATER, Spring No. 2, 
has signally demonstrated its remedial power 
in Gout, Rheumatic Gout, Rheumatism, Uric 
Acid Gravel, and other maladies dependent 
upon the Uric Acid Diathesis. 

“It not only eliminates from the blood 
deleterious agent before it crystalizes, hut 
solves it in the form of Caleuli, at least toa 
size that weabene its passage along its ureters 
and — ) peaey easy. Send twenty 
cases No, 


Dr. T. B. Buchanan, Springs, A Ph rey Hot 
“Send me fiye eases BUFFALO LITHA tA 
WATER, Spring No.2. I have made use of 
this Water for Gout in my own person 
prescribed it for patients similarly suffe 
with the most decided beneficial results. 
take ons pleasure i in advising Gouty patients 
‘to these Springs.” 


Water for sale by all druggists. 
Pamphlets sent to any address. 


THOMAS F. GOODE, 
Buffalo Lithia Springs, 
Virginia. 


PLADIES!! Why Drink Poor Teas? 
When you can can pot the best at 
Dioner, 2 a and af 
watches, Soc and all Things bere pre- 
ood facome made by eevting 


For full particulars address 
THEGREAT AMERICAN TRA CO., 
31 and 33 Vesey St., N. Y. 




















BARLOW’ | saaaiiae BLUE 





. L. Douglas’ name and price is stamped on the bottom before they 
against high prices. Dealers who make 
shoes to suit theanpaiven, charge from $4 to $s for 

hoe. If you wish 
to get the best shoes in quality for your money it will pay you to examine 


W. ks DOUGLAS, Box 561, Brockton, Manes. 


oa merits asa WASH ods of housekeepers.” Your 
| Scuncitabaa Fe Prop. 2883 $a Bee pie fon > 








In érhertag goolle, or in making inquiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the ‘publishers, as well as the adeer- 
tiser, by stating that you saw ee advertisement 
in The Sunday School Times, 
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The Secret of Dr. Talmage’s Success. 





HAT -Dr. Talmage is one of the 
most successful men of the 19th 
century is a generally accepted 

fact. As a preacher, in point of popular- 
ity, he stands to-day without a rival in 
this or any. other country. His reputa- 
tion pfactically extends from the rising 
to the setting of the sun, and when he 
speaks, his audience is numbered by 
millions. Of course, those who person- 
ally hear him constitute but a very 
minute percentage of those actually 
reached by his sermons, and yet his 
audiences are the largest, in point of 
number, that gather anywhere on the 
face of the garth, at regular stated inter- 
vals, for the purpose of listening to the 
same voice oVer and over again. 


* + *. 

His sermons, which crowd the Brook- 
lyn TaBernacle, the largest Protestant 
church in America, from street to pul- 
pit and from floor to gallery, are eagerly 
read week after week by the read- 
ers of 2,500 American journals, 400 
of which are dailies, and among 
these the most prominent in the 
country. Just to think of it! Three 
columns of 400 leading dailies given 
up every Monday morning to Dr. 
Talmage’s sermons, and the same 
Space in over 2000 weeklies devoted 
to the same purpose ! Then he has 
millions of readers in England, the 
leading religious journals of that 
country trying to outdo each other, 
in point of time, in the presentation 
to their readers of Dr. Talmage’s 
marvelous pulpit utterances. Ger- 
many reads them regularly; so 
does Hungary, and so does France, 
and when, three years ago, Dr. Tal- 
mage met the Queen of Greece, 
she was not-ashamed to acknowi- 
edge that she read, week after week, Dr. 
Talmage’s sermons in modern Greek. 

As a lecturer, it has been said time 
and again that when others have failed 
to draw houses, and have entailed 
financial losses in a lecture course, Dr. 
Talmage is always sure to crowd the 
house and net a profit sufficient to offset 
the unfortunate experiences of others. 
Hence he is in greater demand than 
any other lecturerof the day. 


And as a newspaper editor, he js ful- 
ly as much of a success as in the fields 
already mentioned. Becoming identi- 
fied with “‘The Christian Herald” about 
three years ago, when its circula- 
tion ranked second or third, in less 
than three years he has brought it out 
ahead of all competitors, and to-day 


F~he4it 7 


there is a difference of nearly 100,000 
between ‘‘The Christian Herald” and 
the second best on the list. 
* * or : 

When we hear these things, and 
when we see how Dr. Talmage con- 
tinuously and~ securely maintains his 
ascendency, the questions that natu- 
rally suggest themselves are, ‘‘ What 
is the secret of his success? How is it 
to be accounted for?” Those who 
know him best say hard work does it 
all. Dr. Talmage is an indefatigable 
worker and a brilliant speaker. He suc- 
cessfully combines the two. He neither 
suffers the sublimest oratory to take 
the place of actual knowledge, nor the 
possession of such knowledge to cloud 










pos 
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EDITOR OF THE CHRISTIAN HERALD. 


the charms and brilliancy of his mar- 
velous rhetoric. When he talks, he 
throws more light on a given point and 
gives more positive information than 
any other man alive, and when he has 
nothing to say, he.knows how to keep 
silent. Consequently, when people go 
to hear Dr. Talmage, they know before- 
hand that they are going to be repaid 
for their. effort. His mind is a vast 
mine of information, covering nearly 
every conceivable. subject, of which 
he has become possessed through care- 
ful research and almost heroic powers 
of concentration and application. Then 
he is full of sympathy, and, above all, 
an optimist. He sees the brightest 
side of things, and when other people 
feel like giving up and getting out from 
under, he can find enough inducement 


to continue and succeed. Hence, to 
sum up, we find Dr. Talmage indus- 
trious, thorough, sympathetic, and 
hopeful, and that explains it all. 

As an editor, Dr. Talmage knows how 
to make the brightest and best paper,.. 
and knowing it, he does it. In the 
matter of literary contents, ‘“The Chris- 
tian Herald” has no competitor. It 
stands alone: It is as unique gs the 
preaching of Dr. Talmage in the pulpit. 
Others may try to imitate it, but it 
proves a hopeless task. Then, Dr. Tal- 


mage has a peculiarly liberal way of © 


doing things by which he manages to 
keep matters moving continually,, He 
knows that he suppliés the best paper 
of its kind, full of interest to every 
member of any family, even though it 
embrace three or four generations. . He 
also knows that people who do not see 
or read ‘‘The Christian Herald ” cannot 
know what he is doing in that line. 
Hence, he baits his hook with pre- 
mium offers so liberal that other 
newspaper men stand aghast and 
wonder. how it is possible. 

This year he gives to every sub- 
Scriber for the small sum of $2 
‘‘The.-Christian Herald”—for one 
whole year, 52 issues, and an ex- 
ceptionally handsome copy of his 
latest and greatest work, entitled, 
.‘‘From Manger to Throne,” em- 
bracing 544 pages, and containing 
over 200 illustrations, all beauti- 
fully bound in cloth, and just the 
thing for a holiday present; or, if 
preferred, a superb. ruby Teachers’ 
Bible, with red under gold edges, 
containing Concordance and all the 
Helps, -the whole elegantly bound 
in soft, flexible leather, with over- 
lapping edges. Neither of these books 
has ever been offered at less than $3.75; 
but owing to the enormous quantities 
which Dr. Talmage purchases (at least 
100,000 at a time), he can make these 
marvelous offers, and by pursuing this 
generous plan, he expects by January 
ist to reach a Circulation for ‘“‘The 
Christian Herald” exceeding a quarter 
of a million copies weekly, and thus 
achieve a triumph in religious journal- 
ism without a parallel. 

> * * P 

Dr. Talmage’s address is 160 to 170 
Bible House, New York, and those who 
desire to avail themselves of this excep- 
tional opportunity will do well not to 
hesitate ard thus lose their chance, but 
to write the genial Doctor to-day con- 
cerning their wishes. 









The Bunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements that are 


the publishers will refund to subscribers any money that they lose 
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